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THE PRESENT POSITION OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES IN THE UNITED STATES’ 


By Dr. GEORGE F. ZOOK 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


WE have long been accustomed to empha- 
size the basie significance of education in 
the suecessful practice of democracy. The 
truthfulness of this assertion is so com- 
monly aecepted as actually to lead to 
neglect in carrying it out. I do not wish, 
therefore, to elaborate the obvious. I do 
wish, however, to point out that the devel- 
opment of education itself—its organiza- 
tion, its courses of study, its support—are 
all subject to the same ups and downs in 
quality, the same rise and fall in popular 
understanding and the same good, bad and 
indifferent administration that are to be 
found in any aspect of our democratic 
society. 

In view of the fact that we have in our 
states 48 original jurisdictions in education, 
which in turn largely hand over the control 
and support of education to almost innum- 
erable local districts, private schools and 
colleges, it seems nothing short of miracu- 
lous that we can in any sense of the word 
speak of an American system of education. 
Yet somehow here in a country which 
spreads 3,000 miles from east to west and 
which boasts of a population of 126,000,000, 
with a variety of racial and cultural back- 
grounds never before equalled in the 
world’s history, we have somehow com- 

1 Address at the twenty-fifth anniversary celebra- 


tion of graduate studies at the University of South- 
ern California, November 23, 1935. 





pounded these elements into an American 
civilization, including an American system 
of education. 

Needless to say, our system of education 
has not come from edicts handed down from 
above. To be sure the state legislature, the 
state department of education or some other 
educational authority sometimes passes a 
law or issues a regulation having to do with 
the conduct of education. But the real 
authority in education, as in other aspects 
of democracy, is public opinion—that 
‘public opinion’’ which develops from the 
innumerable discussions of educational as- 
sociations, conferences, luncheon clubs, the 
pulpit and the press. It is, moreover, in- 
creasingly an informed public opinion 
based on extensive studies into the practical 
problems which face the educational sys- 
tem. 

It would be untrue, therefore, to say that 
graduate study or any other important 
aspect of the American educational system 
‘just growed up’’ like Topsy. In a democ- 
racy enduring changes take place as a result 
of social pressure. What has occurred in 
the United States has come about by reason 
of wide-spread demand. It is a remarkable 
record, paralleling in significance, if not in 
numbers, anything that has taken place in 
our educational system. 

Let us take a glance at the record. Fifty 
years ago, within the memory of a number 
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of persons in this audience, the total enrol- 
ment of graduate students in this country 
was less than one thousand (869). In 1934, 
the enrolment has been estimated at ap- 
proximately 67,000. In 1900 the number of 
master’s degrees granted was 1,744; in 1934 
the number has been estimated at 17,288. 
Yale University granted the first Ph.D. de- 
gree in 1861. Other universities followed 
shortly thereafter, but in the year 1890 the 
total number of Ph.D. degrees granted in 
the United States was only 164. In 1934, 
at 81 of our higher institutions, it was 2,620. 

Obviously graduate study as a part of the 
program of American higher education is of 
recent origin. It has no long tradition. If, 
to any of you, twenty-five years of graduate 
work at this institution has appeared to be a 
relatively short span of time to merit a cele- 
bration, please remember that even the 
oldest of American universities can not 
claim a long record of graduate work. Cer- 
tainly a great proportion of the significant 
trends in graduate education have appeared 
within the period that graduate work has 
been given at this university. 

To overestimate the importance of gradu- 
ate study and all its implications in Ameri- 
ean life during the last half century would 
be difficult, if not impossible. In the uni- 
versity laboratories men and women have 
been trained in research to analyze the 
properties of the soil, to breed new strains 
of plant life, to develop protection from 
ravaging insects and to discover new foods. 
Within these fifty years, indeed, more new 
knowledge has been discovered in the field 
of agriculture than in all the world’s pre- 
vious history. 

But all these marvelous discoveries have 
been matched in physics and chemistry by 
the men who have discovered in rapid suc- 
cession antitoxins for human disease, dyes 
for milady’s gowns, the ingredients of rub- 
ber tires and various and sundry methods of 
defying the laws of gravity. Verily nature 
has been stripped of her secrets by the pro- 
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fessors, who, as usual, receive only a modest 
livelihood, while contributing so profoundly 
to the physical comforts of life. 

But it is not alone in the applications of 
science that research has enriched modern 
life in America. The time was when Ameri- 
ean students in classics, philosophy, history, 
modern languages and social sciences felt 
that they had not fully qualified themselves 
until they had listened to lectures in a Ger- 
man university or burrowed in the British 
Museum, or sat at the feet of a French pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne. Within your life- 
time and mine many radical changes have 
taken place. The world war impoverished 
European libraries and decimated the ranks 
of scholars. More recently we are aston- 
ished to witness the downfall of university 
education in more than one great European 
nation. Happily America still protects 
freedom of inquiry, and to-day our facili- 
ties for advanced study in many areas are 
unequalled anywhere in the world. In one 
field after another American universities 
have replaced European institutions as the 
world’s centers of learning. 

After such a eulogy of the place and 
function of graduate study in American 
life, it seems almost ungracious and a bit 
illogical to turn to considerations less prom- 
ising and bright. Yet both modesty and 
candor compel us to review our shortcom- 
ings as well as our virtues in order that, if 
possible, our wisdom may be equal to the 
many baffling problems which face us to-day 
in the field of graduate education. 

Numbers, size, hosts of students, seem to 
be at once our pride and our despair in 
graduate study, as in most other areas of 
higher education. The situation in grad- 
uate study finds both faculty and educa- 
tional administrators singularly lacking in 
foresight and courage. In this field, where 
personal or institutional glory always 
seems to be so much at stake, professors and 
administrators have tacitly conspired to en- 
courage mere numbers without adequate 
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consideration of the quality of students 
admitted, the facilities for taking care of 
them and the heavy drain on institutional 
finances. . 

It would seem, therefore, that the time 
has come to take stock and to consider, on 
the basis of what has developed in graduate 
education, the more significant problems 
which face us in the future. The example 
of the comprehensive studies which have 
been carried out in medicine, dental edu- 
cation, law and engineering needs to be fol- 
lowed in graduate education. In the mean- 
time, let us do our part in the characteristic 
spirit of democracy by engaging in a frank 
discussion of some of the main problems 
which confront us in graduate education. 

Rather than attempt to run the whole 
gamut of these problems I have chosen to 
discuss with you seriatim only four of 
them: (1) objectives in graduate work, (2) 
the admission and selection of graduate stu- 
dents, (3) the special situation relative to 
the master’s degree, and (4) the teacher- 
training function of graduate schools. 


OBJECTIVES IN GRADUATE WORK 


Higher institutions now offering graduate 
work seriously need to study their objectives 
in this field and to agree upon what they 
are attempting to do. A few years ago the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, after completing an 
elaborate study, threw overboard the old 
quantitative standards which defined a col- 
lege in terms of buildings, equipment, 
faculty, degrees and semester hours, and 
substituted therefor criteria wholly qualita- 
tive in character. Immediately it became 
clear that until one had a definite idea as 
to whether a given institution was attempt- 
ing to train business men, pre-medical stu- 
dents, home economists, classical specialists 
or broad-gauged citizens, it was extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, to evaluate the 
work of the institution. Colleges easily 
drift into a policy of being ‘‘all things to 
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all men.’’ Too frequently neither the fac- 
ulty, the president nor the board of trustees 
know what they are really attempting to do. 
Hence the first requirement in the new cri- 
teria imposed by the North Central Associa- 
tion was to require colleges and universities 
in that territory to define their objectives. 
I assure you that so simple and yet so revo- 
lutionary a demand has caused a great deal 
of soul-searching among the institutions in 
the great Mississippi valley. 

What is desirable for institutions as a 
whole is especially desirable in the field of 
graduate study. <A study of objectives in 
graduate work should lead at once to a limi- 
tation of the program within the resources 
of the institution and more careful plan- 
ning to suit the needs of individual stu- 
dents. If institutions as a whole, or in most 
departments, are unable to offer proper 
facilities for the pursuit of a master’s de- 
gree, the fact should be formally and offi- 
cially recognized. If the master’s degree 
and the doctor’s degree in approximately 
three fourths of the cases, as is usual 
throughout the country, are for the prepa- 
ration of teachers in schools and colleges, 
let that fact be recognized frankly and 
appropriate programs of study provided 
accordingly. If research in the biological 
sciences is a major consideration in the 
graduate program, let that fact be recog- 
nized and known. Such an evaluation of 
the objectives of graduate study will serve 
not only as a guide to graduate students 
but also as a criterion by which the institu- 
tions themselves can build their graduate 
schools. 


ADMISSION AND SELECTION OF GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


I turn now to the admission and selection 
of graduate students. Graduate study of 
respectable character in any field of knowl- 
edge is expensive business. It requires ex- 
tensive library and laboratory facilities and 
much more than the usual amount of fac- 
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ulty attention. The temptation toward 
false economy on the one hand and low 
standards on the other is nowhere greater 
in the whole field of higher education. 
Surely here, if anywhere in the program of 
a university, expenditures of money and 
faculty time may well be carefully scru- 
tinized. 

Institutional interests are, however, the 
least part of our concern. By permitting 
mediocre and relatively unprepared stu- 
dents to swamp the graduate divisions of 
our universities, we do a serious injustice 
not so much to the institution as to the 
students themselves. We allow them to 
build up false hopes concerning their future 
careers as scholars and teachers. For years 
we have known that many poor under- 
graduates have the quality of perseverance, 
and most of us have a deep suspicion that a 
good sprinkling of these get into the gradu- 
ate school. But of that I shall speak later. 

Society, too, has a stake in this matter. 
Long ago we took stringent measures pre- 
venting quacks and would-be-doctors with 
inferior preparation in medicine from prac- 
ticing on our physical bodies. How much 
precaution do we take against inadequately 
prepared teachers turned out by our gradu- 
ate schools and allowed to practice on the 
minds and souls of eager young people in 
schools and colleges? I suppose that the 
comparison is too strong and the situation 
not so simple, but at any rate you will surely 
agree with me that universities have given 
entirely inadequate consideration to their 
deep social obligation to uphold high stand- 
ards. 

The medical schools offer a very interest- 
ing and suggestive experience in the selec- 
tion of students. Since 1928 there has been 
given annually an aptitude test for students 
desiring to enter medical schools. During 
the first year 1,552 students took the test; 
the second year, 5,916; last year approxi- 
mately 10,000, or 80 per cent. of the entire 
class entering medical schools. 
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Elaborate studies of the records of medi- 
eal students matriculating in the fall of 
1931, 1932 and 1933 show clearly that in 
every case the average grades of freshmen 
in medical schools declined slowly but con- 
sistently as one proceeded from the group 
of students who stood in the highest tenth 
of the medical aptitude test to those in the 
lowest tenth. Similarly for the freshmen of 
1933-34, only 2 per cent. of those who stood 
in the highest tenth on the aptitude test 
failed in the first year of medical school, 
while a steadily increasing percentage of 
failures is found among those who stood in 
the lower deciles of the aptitude test, reach- 
ing 28 per cent. in the lowest tenth. 
Finally, there is a high correlation between 
the grades which students make on the 
medical aptitude test and the hospital offi- 
cials’ ratings of the success of the same stu- 
dents after they have finished their medical 
curriculum and are serving as hospital in- 
terns. In the face of this evidence we must 
surely agree with Dr. Torald Sollmann, of 
Western Reserve Medical School, who has 
been in charge of the medical aptitude test- 
ing program for several years, when he 
declared recently, ‘‘I feel convinced that 
the (medical aptitude) test has demon- 
strated its reliability for what it pretends 
to do, which is to predict the chance of a 
man making good in a medical school.”’ 

When we consider that all the accredited 
medical schools of the country now require 
at least two years of undergraduate work 
for entrance and a goodly number demand 
three and four years (which means that the 
average student entering medical school to- 
day has had approximately three years of 
undergraduate work), this procedure, 
which has now thoroughly demonstrated its 
reliability, is a challenge to those who are 
dealing with the admission and selection of 
graduate students. 

The quality and degree of preparation of 
graduate students undoubtedly varies as 
widely as it does among undergraduates. 
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In fact, we have chapter and verse on this 


matter in one university. At this institu- 


tion graduate students for a number of 
years have been required to take a battery 
of tests as a part of the procedure in quali- 
fying to pursue the doctor’s degree. The 
same scholastic aptitude test used by the 
College Entrance Examination Board has 
been given to the graduate students. Pro- 
fessor Carl C. Brigham, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, makes the following astonishing 
statement concerning the results: 


These results would indicate that some 3 per cent. 
to 5 per cent. of this group attempting preliminary 
examinations for the doctorate may have rather 
severe reading defects or a reading deficiency such 
that it would be difficult for them to read ordinary 
English prose at a rate and with a degree of com- 
prehension comparable to that of the average child, 
perhaps in the tenth grade, perhaps lower. It is 
also rather startling to find over 30 per cent. of the 
graduate school group below the average college 
applicant. 


With this background of experience Pro- 
fessor Brigham was selected this year to 
supervise a series of examinations in 
French, German, scholastic aptitude and 
social sciences given to a group of first-year 
craduate students applying for the national 
fellowships of the Social Science Research 
Council. Much supplementary material of 
the usual nature was secured concerning 
each student’s undergraduate record and 
personal characteristics. It was, however, 
the first attempt that has ever been made 
in this country to use examinations widely 
as a part of the procedure in selecting 
graduate students for any purpose. Speak- 
ing of the results of the scholastic aptitude 
test used in this experiment, Professor Brig- 
ham declares, ‘‘whether or not it can be 
improved, it is an important measurement 
and represents a fairly successful first effort 
to approach the problem of selecting gradu- 
ate students.’’ Later he observes with 
regard to the entire testing program used in 
this experiment : 
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It is felt that a satisfactory beginning has been 
made in the problem of selecting first-year graduate 
students. . . . It may subsequently turn out that 
the methods here being tried out and experimentally 
tested have significance wider than the immediate 
problem in hand. The whole problem of the selec- 
tion and training of teaching and research person- 
nel may ultimately command attention. 


From these illustrations and from what 
we know of the situation in general it is 
clear that students varying greatly in men- 
tal caliber as well as in preparation are 
regularly enrolled in our graduate schools, 
many of them are ultimately sifted out and 
not allowed to qualify for advanced degrees. 
The process in most graduate schools, how- 
ever, is far too casual and unscientific. On 
the basis of experience in other areas of edu- 
cation it should be possible to develop far 
better methods of selection in graduate 
schools than those which now obtain. 


THE MASTER’s DEGREE 


Some years ago Dean Slichter, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, stirred the graduate 
schools of the country with an address en- 
titled ‘‘Debunking the Master’s Degree.’’ 
It was a valiant effort to set forth the weak- 
nesses of the present situation. I fear, how- 
ever, that in this case, as Mark Twain once 
observed about the weather, everybody talks 
about it, but nobody seems to do anything 
about it. 

One need not linger long over the present 
symptoms. State laws, local regulations 
and accrediting agencies, with the best in- 
tentions, have driven hundreds of high- 
school teachers into hot pursuit of a mas- 
ter’s degree in order to hold a job or secure 
promotion. The state of California has 
taken the lead in requiring five years of col- 
legiate study for all teachers of academic 
subjects in the high schools. But Washing- 
ton, Delaware, Missouri, Indiana, Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Massachusetts 
have varying requirements for study be- 
yond the baccalaureate degree applying to 
high-school teachers and principals, school 
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supervisors and superintendents. With 
such a stimulus seminars of four to ten 
graduate students under eminent professors 
quickly swell to a mob of forty or more 
school teachers meeting in the late after- 
noons or Saturday mornings. More than 
one university professor has told me with a 
weary meaningful smile that he was super- 
vising the theses of from thirty-five to fifty 
master’s degree students. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder 
that those in search of the master’s degree 
often go elsewhere than to the large univer- 
sities in quest of the coveted diploma. 
Nearly 300 colleges and universities now 
confer the master’s degree. Even the state 
teachers colleges, which have so recently 
cast off the name and some of the trappings 
of normal schools, hasten now to offer their 
wares to prospective candidates for the 
master’s degree. One of them, indeed, has 
developed an ambitious program for grant- 
ing the Ph.D. degree. 

Let me cite the facts in what appear to 
be some important developments in this 


field. During the two years from 1932 to 
1934 the number of master’s degrees 


vranted in twelve of the most important 
state universities declined from 3,628 to 
3,018, or 16.8 per cent. The decline was 
noteworthy in every one of these universi- 
ties, with the exception of the University of 
California, where there was, of course, a 
special situation. 

Similarly during the same two years 
there was a decline of 10.7 per cent. in the 
number of master’s degrees awarded at 
twelve of the most important privately con- 
trolled universities. 

In the same period, on the other hand, 
the number of master’s degrees granted at 
a selected list of colleges, such as Smith 
College, Bates College and Bucknell Uni- 
versity, increased by 13.2 per cent., while 
ten increased 
their product of master’s degrees from 248 
to 482, or 94.4 per cent. 


selected teachers colleges 
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There are other evidences of lack of well- 
considered policies relating to the master’s 
degree. In 1935 twenty-four different 
kinds of master’s degrees were granted by 
the higher institutions in New York State 
alone. A Y.M.C. A. college in the District 
of Columbia confers a B.C.S. degree for 32 
semester hours of work and awards an 
M.C.S. degree for sixteen additional hours, 
all done in evening classes. In the year 
1934 a theological seminary in Kentucky 
granted 48 master’s degrees in theology and 
threw in 22 Ph.D.’s for good measure. The 
faculty of the seminary is composed of 13 
members, of whom four have Ph.D.’s and 
six Th.D.’s. I refrain from further com- 
ment. 

But let us not be too critical, because at 
most of our large universities in crowded 
summer sessions thousands of graduate stu- 
dents are busily fulfilling ‘‘residence’’ re- 
quirements. Too often the attainment of a 
master’s degree is for them a matter of 
educational bookkeeping. Indeed, as one of 
my friends recently said, ‘‘these people may 
be intellectually untouched and scarcely 
able to pick their plodding unimaginative 
way in the world of ideas and scholarship.’’ 

What can we do about the master’s degree 
anyway? Well, in the first place, I believe 
that we ought to face the facts frankly. 
The master’s degree in most institutions no 
longer stands for research into limited areas 
of special subjects. The objective of those 
who pursue it is not so often to contribute 
to the world’s supply of knowledge as it is 
to secure a more rounded, better grasp of a 
whole field of knowledge which may be 
applied to one’s life work, usually the pro- 
fession of teaching. Indeed, under the cir- 
cumstances, it would scareely be out of 
place for the teaching profession now, as of 
old, to claim the master’s degree as its very 
own. 

I believe that this situation means that 
the master’s degree should be regarded as 
primarily an extension of undergraduate 
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education, a completion of general educa- 
tion in a field of study with special refer- 
ence to a particular occupation, usually the 
profession of teaching. Such a concept of 
the master’s degree would eliminate the 
master’s thesis as a research project. As a 
substitute a thesis might be required which 
would demonstrate breadth of reading, 
power of analysis and synthesis, original 
thought, logical treatment and competent 
expression on a subject germane to the stu- 
dent’s major interests. If the student is 
engaged or expects to engage in the educa- 
tional profession, the whole master’s degree 
program may well be in a general setting 
appropriate to his field of interest. In 
other words, there should be a fusion of 
professional and subject-matter training of 
maximum benefit to the particular student. 


THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS FOR 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


One of the objectives of graduate study 
has never been faced frankly and cou- 
rageously in any American university so 
far as I know. I refer to the training of 
men and women for college and university 
teaching. A number of studies undertaken 
in recent years shows clearly that with the 
exception of a few special fields, such as 
chemistry, from 70 to 85 per eent. of the 
Ph.D. graduates find their way into teach- 
ing, usually on the collegiate level. As 
every one knows, the dominant objective of 
training for the Ph.D. degree has been 
scholarship and research. Of four Ph.D.’s 
the one who uses his training in an indus- 
trial research laboratory or a state agricul- 
tural experiment station is thoroughly at 
home. But the other three are suddenly 
thrust before large classes of college fresh- 
men or sophomores, with no background 
except perhaps a short experience as a 
high-school teacher and a hazy memory of 
‘“‘how their professors in college did it.’’ 
In the ensuing months and years these 
freshmen and sophomores by the thousands 
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fall by the wayside. The faculty explains 
it with the polite term of ‘‘student mortal- 
ity.’’ The students are bewildered; many 
of them suspect that they have been victim- 
ized, and they are not altogether wrong. 
What we need in college and universities is 
more and better teachers! 

Perhaps you think I am stating the case 
too strongly. If so, listen to William James, 
who thirty-two years ago uttered the follow- 
ing pronouncement : 

Will anyone pretend for a moment that the doc- 
tor’s degree is a guarantee that its possessor will 
be successful as a teacher? Notoriously, his moral, 
social and personal characteristics may utterly dis- 
qualify him for success in the classroom; and of 
these characteristics his doctor’s examination is 
unable to take any account whatever. ... The 
truth is that the Doctor-Monopoly in teaching, 
which is becoming so rooted in American custom, 
can show no serious grounds whatsoever for itself 
in reason, 

‘‘Thus,’’ said Father Pace, of the Catho- 
lie University, before the annual meeting 
of the American Council on Education in 
1926, ‘‘ James smote, right valiantly, what 
he ealled the ‘Ph.D. Octopus.’ With weap- 
ons of varying caliber, the awesome creature 
has been pricked or slashed through two 
decades. But, apparently, its arms have 
not been shortened, nor its strangle-hold 
relaxed.”’ 

The problem of securing proper training 
for prospective college teachers has been 
recognized for some time. The Association 
of American Colleges inveighed loudly on 
the matter a few years ago and pleaded with 
the Association of American Universities, 
which devotes itself largely to the field of 
graduate study, to do something about it. 
There was only a faint response. After 
fifteen years of existence the American As- 
sociation of University Professors finally 
became interested in this problem, which 
might well have been their first concern. 
But in any ease, in 1933 the association 
issued a report of a Committee on College 
and University Teaching. 
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If even half the allegations that have been made 
concerning the shortcomings of college instruction 
were true, [declared the committee] the situation 
would assuredly stand in need of remedial measures. 
College professors are charged with teaching too 
much, or too little, as the case may be. They are 
said to be researchers, not interested in students, 
inaccessible, without human sympathy; their 
courses are alleged to be badly organized, or to 
require from their students too much work, or too 
little work; their lectures are reputedly dull; they 
tell too many stories and waste their students’ time, 
or they tell no stories and hence are utterly lacking 
in a sense of humor; they have too little enthusiasm 
for their subjects; they are deficient in tidiness, in 
orderliness, in punctuality, in personality, in ability 
to remember names or faces, in worldliness, in ver- 
satility, in voice, or in whatever else they ought to 
have. 


I have read that statement made by the 
professors themselves first to protect myself 
because of what I said a few moments ago 
about college and university teachers, 
against a possible onslaught from this 
serious-looking group in front of me, and 
secondly, to show you that after all, college 
professors are not so far above the rest of 
us, including college presidents, business 
men and preachers. 

What did the committee of university 
professors say ought to be done about it? 
You can imagine that they did not wax 
enthusiastic about classroom methods. 


The problem [they declared] is not merely one 
of prescribed courses in education. It is much 
broader than that. What the profession of college 
teaching requires at the present juncture, far more 
urgently than any prescription of courses in the 
technique of teaching, is the warmest pursuit of 
studies and investigations which will enable its 
members to become more effective in educational 
leadership, more adept and more objective in the 
evaluation of their own teaching, and more familiar 
with the process of learning on the part of their 
own students. 

One important desideratum, therefore, is the ac- 
quainting of every college teacher with the latest 
developments in the field of higher education pre- 
sented in relation to the entire history of educa- 
tional theory and practice in America as well as in 


the chief European countries. . . . The vital thing 
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is that college teachers, to a larger extent than at 
present, shall be induced to become familiar with 
the wider aspects of their own profession. 


This is a forward-looking statement 
which merits serious consideration. To it 
may be added, as is emphasized elsewhere 
in the report, the recommendation that 
prospective college teachers acquaint them- 
selves with what is known concerning the 
psychology, learning habits and mental 
processes of the late adolescent student. 
Whatever justification there is for elemen- 
tary teachers studying the psychology of 
children obtains equally for those who deal 
with students of college age. 

I join with the committee of university 
professors in feeling that we have not yet 
reached a time when graduate students 
should be expected to pursue formal courses 
in teaching technique, but the lack of knowl- 
edge of prospective college teachers con- 
cerning the setting of the educational insti- 
tution in which they will work and the 
students whom they will teach is no longer 
excusable. Neither can universities which 
must recognize college teaching as the most 
usual and dominant objective of their can- 
didates for the Ph.D. degree offer any ade- 
quate reason for the continued neglect of 
this broad program for training college 
teachers. 

I have chosen to emphasize only four 
phases of the situation in graduate study, 
namely, the need for institutions offering 
graduate work to study and state frankly 
their objectives ; second, the urgent demand 
for more intelligent selection of graduate 
students; third, the desirability of special 
consideration of the master’s degree situa- 
tion ; and finally, as a part of the graduate 
study program, the necessity of appropriate 
attention to the function of teacher-training 
for those who expect to become instructors 
in colleges and universities. There are 
many other problems in the field of gradu- 
ate study worthy of extensive consideration. 
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In fact, no other area in higher education 
offers more promise of significant results to 
serious students of American education. 

In the next twenty-five years here at the 
University of Southern California, as well 
as at all other institutions of higher educa- 
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tion throughout the country, the progres- 
sive development and critical evaluation of 
graduate work will certainly be as signifi- 
cant as it has been in the past quarter of a 
century. That fact bodes well for the 
future of graduate study in America. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL AS AN ECONOMIC 
ENTERPRISE’ 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 
DIRECTOR OF THE IOWA CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH STATION, UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


THE costs of nursery education fall 
within two economic frameworks. It is 
essential to select one such framework in 
order to be understood at all. 

For example, one can apply simple arith- 
ietie to the situation. If there are ten 
inillion preschool children and the cost of 
such edueational service is about $150 per 
year, we arrive at the figure of one and 
one half billion dollars. This may appear 
to be a huge sum. It is about two thirds of 
the total cost of all public education in the 
country to-day. It sounds like a budget for 
battleships rather than a program of child 
welfare. It is equal to one eighth of the 
nation’s bill for passenger automobiles in 
the year 1927. 

Other disconcerting comparisons can be 
made. We spend as much per year on 
tobacco as we do on all publie education, 
and the bill for cosmetics is even greater. 

Nevertheless, people feel that nursery 
education is simply impossible in our pres- 
ent economie depression, that it may, in 
fact, be impossible at any economic level 
this country ean reach. In short, the plain 
fact is that most parents could not or would 
not raise $150 a year to pay for such a 
scheme, when by the simple and approved 
process of keeping the child at home they 
can “‘save’’ $150. 

Of course, if this demand were made for 

1 Given at the biennial conference of the National 
Association for Nursery Education, St. Louis, Octo- 
ber 31, 1935. 


other school grades, there would be a ter- 
rible slump in attendance. If, for instance, 
at the start of each month every father had 
to appear at the treasury of the school with 
the ten or fifteen or twenty dollars necessary 
to see the child through, we may be sure that 
schools would be badly off. 

But in education we have long had the 
principle of equalization: that wealth be 
gathered from those who have it and dis- 
tributed in the education of children who 
need it, whether or not their parents in turn 
could pay the price. This principle can be 
applied now to nursery education. We can 
not collect $150 per year from every family 
whose children would prosper in nursery 
schools, but we can collect it from whatever 
sources of wealth are available. That much 
we can do to-day. 

But we need not give up our cars, our 
tobaeeo, our cosmetics, our liquor, our 
amusements, our battleships. Perhaps we 
ean afford all these luxuries, except war. 
To explore this possibility we must pass out 
of the first economic framework which has 
to do entirely with things as they are. 

At present we feel poor. We are carry- 
ing all these obvious burdens, and we are 
carrying some others which are not nearly 
so obvious. I refer to such luxuries as idle 
men and idle machines, together with the 
cost of wars, past, present and future. Ma- 
terially we are like giants with great unused 
sources of power. It is when we begin to 
tap this power that we get a new vision of 
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the kind of life which children and adults 
ean afford to lead, a life which seems costly 
at the present time, but which may be the 
soundest social investment any nation has 
been called upon to make. 

One does not have to be a radical, a tech- 
noerat, a socialist or a communist to face 
some of the simple facts. It is well known, 
for example, that the American citizen of 
to-day has literally at his finger tips forty 
times the power available to the citizen of a 
hundred years ago. This has come about 
through an amazing exploitation of our 
natural resources, in combination with our 
genius for invention and industrial organi- 
zation. We have the power to mine, to 
move, to manufacture, to build, to plan, to 
organize. We can produce the effective 
wealth to distribute and utilize. 

But before we can do much, we have to 
ask ourselves, do we really feel like it? Do 
we want to make the most of these great 
reservoirs of power, or do we want them to 
lie dormant, to degenerate, even though the 
majority of people lack decent housing, 
decent schooling and decent medical atten- 
tion? Perhaps we prefer to economize on a 
grand seale. That is what the Chinese and 
the East Indians have done for many cen- 
turies. Possibly we too could get our total 
daily expenses down to twenty or thirty 
cents. Have not several millions of people 
done just that during the late depression ? 
But to do so means giving up almost every- 
thing toward which the race has been striv- 
ing down through the years. It means a 
throwback to drudgery in its bitterest sense, 
bitterest because we had assumed that we 
could vanish drudgery from the world. I 
think that not one of us would advocate 
this. 

We need pay little attention to the fal- 
lacious economics advanced by many per- 
sons, but not by economists, that we can not 
afford a high standard of living. The plain 
truth is that we ean afford nothing else. 
Without development we shall simply stag- 
nate. If not better towns, better houses, 
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better schools, more education, art, musie, 
literature and recreation, then what outlets 
shall we seize upon for the further develop- 
ment of our country? While some coun- 
tries try to find the answer in forceful 
colonization, the United States recently has 
abandoned its last imperialistic enterprise. 
Perhaps we shall be drawn into a war which 
will drain off so much energy and life that 
we need not worry about what to do with 
either materials or men. But that way out 
is suicidal. 

It is time to ask, where does nursery edu- 
cation fit into this picture? The answer is 
that it fits in the way the American frontier 
fitted in a hundred years ago. The frontier 
enabled this country to grow. It took care 
of excessive population in the eastern 
regions; it developed new resources; it 
called for tremendous planning and build- 
ing. It both demanded and created eco- 
nomic and social goods. Moreover, it was 
a great emotional awakener. It stirred men 
and women out of their village doldrums. 
We have had a few other great develop- 
ments similar in kind. The building of 
railroads and highways, the extraordinary 
rise of the motor car and the motion picture, 
the development of electric power and its 
utilization in home and industry, the con- 
struction of public buildings, the spread of 
new devices such as the telephone, the radio 
and the airplane—all these have lifted us 
up from the primitive. 

That is half the story. These enterprises 
have kept workers busy, they have consoli- 
dated the country physically, but they are 
not of themselves educative. Beyond all 
these frontiers, yet permeating them, we 
have the forces of culture of which the out- 
standing example is the American public 
school system, culminating in higher edu- 
eation for larger and larger numbers. 
Churches, hospitals, museums, parks, libra- 
ries and theaters are essentially in the same 
category. Were these enterprises to cease, 
we should be confronted immediately with 
a major economic erisis. A return to the 
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educational standards a few decades back, 
wherein most children did not enter high 
school, would add five or six millions of 
young people to our unemployed. 

Now nursery education appears upon the 
economie scene. It is a new frontier. It 
may be expected to grow into a tremendous 
enterprise. At the preschool level, we have 
several million potential consumers of new 
social and material goods. We propose to 
give them better nourishment, better medi- 
cal attention, more space, more toys, more 
materials, more expert guidance (both at 
home and at school) than they have ever 
had before. We expect to house these chil- 
dren in buildings which are appropriate 
and beautiful; to give back to them the 
essential elements of free space, fresh air, 
sunlight and child companions. 

After all, it is a rather crooked economic 
society which has ever taken away from 
children these essential facilities. Through 
a combination of profit motive, inertia and 
ignorance, we have consistently deprived 
children at a time when they were too young 
to protest. They have not been properly 
fed, they have not received proper medical 
attention and they are not well placed in 
their homes. Nor can they be in most homes 
as we know them to-day. Through no fault 
of their own they have become increasingly 
solitary. For it is true that among the 
‘better classes’’ we find the curious phe- 
nomenon so appealing to the social worker— 
families centering about two thirds or three 
fourths of a child. 

One of the outcomes of a strong nursery 
school movement may be a restoration of the 
American family. It is unnecessary to de- 
fend the entry of women into business, in- 
dustry and the professions. It is only 
necessary to accept it as one of the charac- 
teristics of our time. As far as I can see 
mothers will continue to work for pay, at 
least on a part-time basis. With the assis- 
tance which the modern nursery school can 
give, the so-called breaking up of the typical 
home may not materialize. We may substi- 
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tute for our present concepts a home which 
includes not only the education of parents 
but the complete services of a nursery 
school. 

Lest some of us feel that women will get 
out of hand with so much freedom, it may 
be well to do another sum in arithmetic. 
The full-time, five-day preschool takes the 
child out of the home only thirty-five hours 
a week. This leaves about sixty hours per 
week, in addition to the child’s sleeping 
time, for contacts between mother and child. 
Most mothers seem not to want more. 

The final question is, how shall we go 
about entering this new frontier? There 
may be a simple answer, but I do not profess 
to know it. We might ask the economist, 
the political scientist. Let us face him, not 
with rules or formulas for the conduct of 
his own work, but with a demand for the 
development of a program which we con- 
sider to be a decent minimum for twentieth 
century American life. We do not ask for 
a single dollar of conspicuous waste, a 
single example of futility or harmfulness. 
We have authoritative research and experi- 
ence in support of the program. We believe 
that it will enrich the lives of children and 
add to the sum total of human happiness. 

If, in the judgment of experts, the de- 
mand upon our present political organiza- 
tion, or upon any conceivable elaboration of 
it, would be too great, then we shall be 
forced to ask an additional question, what 
form of social and political organization 
would permit us to do these things which 
we believe must be done ? 

But that question may never come up. A 
democracy vigorously putting its collective 
mind and energy to such a task, while exist- 
ing in a world of potential plenty, a democ- 
racy far removed from its final ability to 
create these civilizing goods and services 
need not fail. 

The education of young children is only 
one enterprise in the vast field of social 
progress, yet it may be that America will be 
poorer if it is left out. 












FEES FOR STUDENTS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND 

THE Swiss Central University Office has sup- 
plied the following information on study fees in 
Switzerland: Registration fees at the different 
universities and higher schools vary from 20 to 35 
Swiss franes per half-year term, the other half- 
year charges, for sickness insurance, use of li- 
braries, subscription to the Students’ Union, ete., 
amounting generally to about 17 franes, with the 
exception of the Commercial University of St. 
Gallen, Zurich University and the Federal Poly- 
technic School, where these charges are respec- 
tively 30, 22 and 27 franes. To these fees must 
be added a half-yearly charge of 5 or 6 frances 
for courses comprising one one-hour lecture per 
week ; for lectures filling several hours per week, 
this figure is increased in proportion. The in- 
elusive fee of 50 franes charged by Fribourg 
University, and the inclusive fee of 150 frances 
at the Federal Polytechnic School, however, en- 
title a student to attend all the courses given 
in these institutions without extras of any kind. 
At St. Gallen, foreigners pay a supplementary 
charge of 90 franes per half-year term. 

Fees for laboratory work and practical exer- 
cises vary from 5 to 50 franes, plus a deposit 
of from 5 to 75 franes which is refunded at 
the end of the half-year. Fees for the principal 
examinations vary from 150 to 500 franes. A 
furnished room can be obtained in Switzerland 
for from 30 to 80 frances a month, including 
breakfast. Terms for full board and lodging 
vary from 150 to 250 franes per month. A stu- 
dent of reasonable requirements can obtain a 
lunch for 0.80 frane and dinner from 1.60 france. 

The Students’ Hostel in Zurich provides mid- 
day and evening meals for 0.60 and 1.50 france, 
respectively. Students attending holiday courses 
in Switzerland are granted a 50 per cent. re- 
duction on tickets issued by the Federal Rail- 
ways; a similar reduction is generally obtainable 
on the price of theater and concert tickets. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


Tue Harvard University Library now con- 
tains 3,689,429 books, as the result of the addi- 
tion of 87,873 volumes last year, according to 
the annual report of Dr. Robert P. Blake, diree- 
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tor. This figure does not include about 40,000 
maps and thousands of posters, broadsides, 
leaflets, clippings and engravings in the collec- 
tion. 

Harvard has the largest university library in 
the world in number of volumes. It is the sev- 
enth largest of all libraries, being surpassed by 
the British Museum, the French National Li- 
brary, the Library of Congress, the New York 
City Public Library, the Leningrad Public 
Library and the Moscow Public Library. 

The college library contains 1,903,581 books; 
36,808 were added last year. The libraries of 
the seven dormitory house units in the college 
received 2,594 books, bringing the total to 67,013. 
The accessions to the college library included 
59,150 gift books, as compared with 52,617 gift 
books received in 1933-34. 

The departmental libraries of the university, 
including the collections of the various graduate 
schools, observatories and museums, received 
48,471 volumes by purchase or gift, bringing 
their total to 1,718,835 books. 

The Law School Library had the largest num- 
ber of additions of the departmental group, 
receiving 14,640 books. With nearly a half mil- 
lion volumes, the Law School Library is by far 
the largest of these collections. The Medical 
School Library received 8,828 books last year, 
the Chinese-Japanese Library 6,826, the Blue 
Hill Meteorological Observatory 5,708, and the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology 3,070. 

The amount of money spent by the College 
Library for books has increased steadily for 
three years, rising to $105,498 last year. In 
1933-34 the sum spent was $85,970, and in 
1932-33, $81,007. 

The total number of books in the University 
Library continues steadily to draw nearer the 
four million mark. The records of the order 
department show a distinct increase in the num- 
ber of volumes bought, but the figure is far from 
equalling that of four years ago. The expendi- 
ture for books also shows an upward trend. The 
number of volumes and pamphlets purchased in 
the year 1934-35 was 13,982, or about 1,700 
more than the previous year, but still only a lit- 
tle more than half of the purchases four years 
back. The expenditure for books from funds 
and gifts was $88,614, an increase of $24,600 
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over the previous year. The greater part of this 
additional sum came from gifts received during 
the year, which rose from $8,381 to $21,624. 


THE NEW YORK STATE MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY 

Tue Federal grant of part of the Fort 
Schuyler military reservation to the New York 
State Merchant Marine Academy gives the in- 
stitution a long-needed land base. Founded in 
1874 the school has never had shore quarters. 
At present its training ship, The Empire State, 
and its floating base—the hulk of a steamer 
called The Annex—are at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. Writing in The New York Times, Mr. 
John W. Harrington states that although the 
academy is under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Edueation its influence is virtually 
nation-wide, for students may be admitted to 
the academy from all parts of the country. 
Only American citizens, however, are admitted. 
The academy trains the future deck and engi- 
neer officers of American trade vessels. 

The entrant must be a high school graduate, 
not less than seventeen years old and not more 
than twenty-one, and unmarried. He must have 
satisfied unit requirements in mathematics, 
science, history and various electives. These 
are rated at one or two units, but he must offer 
three units in English, representing at least 
four years of study. The examiners insist upon 
a physically sound and robust constitution and 
excellent character. 

The course continues for two years, with two 
semesters each, including the annual cruise with 
short leaves at Christmas, in the spring and on 
the return from sea duty in the fall. Cadets 
live on board The Empire State, a large con- 
verted freighter. Some students are quartered 
on The Annex, which is really a floating machine 
shop. Every cadet must qualify as an oarsman. 
Both corps are instructed in personal hygiene 
and in ship sanitation and therefore must learn 
about quarantine, disease prevention, fumiga- 
tion, vaccination, first aid and the treatment of 
minor diseases. They are instructed also in the 
structure and stability of vessels and the proper 
stowing of cargo and fuel, and in electrical 
engineering. 

At this point the curricula diverge. For the 
deck cadets the major subject is seamanship 
and includes mathematics, navigation, organiza- 
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tion and discipline of the crews, weather 
knowledge, the rules of the road, ete., ship man- 
agement and practical work. The engineering 
course emphasizes the operation of marine 
boilers, reciprocating engines, turbine and oil 
Diesel engines and covers the properties of fuel. 

After graduation positions are found for the 
cadets through the placement bureau of the 
institution, graduation admitting them to 
licenses as third mate or third assistant engi- 
neer. Year after year the graduates return to 
qualify for licenses for higher rank, hoping 
eventually to earn a master’s or a chief engi- 
neer’s ticket. 


THE CHICAGO SCHOOL BUDGET 

THE tentative school budget estimates for 1936 
were submitted to the Chicago Board of Eduea- 
tion for consideration at a special meeting on 
December 23, according to The Chicago Tribune. 
The budget continues the economy régime insti- 
tuted by the new board appointed by Mayor 
Kelly in 1933. 

The appropriations provided for in the ten- 
tative budget amount to $70,271,118, a figure 
$1,028,199 below the 1935 appropriations of 
$71,299,318. 

The greatest single saving is to be found in 
the bond redemption and interest fund, which in 
1935 was obliged to cover heavy payments on 
maturing bonds. This item in the 1936 budget 
is $6,021,541 smaller than for the previous year, 
according to James B. MeCahey, president of 
the school board. 

The only major increase is in the building de- 
partment, the building fund showing an increase 
of $3,504,000. 

The educational fund shows a decrease from 
$48,761,300 in 1935 to $48,720,977 at the 1936 
estimate. 

No provision is made in the tentative budget 
for restoration of the teachers’ pay and hour 
cuts. Under the present economy program 
teachers receive monthly salaries 15 per cent. 
lower than formerly, and they teach only nine 
months instead of ten. 

It is expected the demands for the restoration 
of old-time salaries will be made at the hearings. 
Several organizations, it is said, have contended 
that the decreases in salaries should be restored 
as soon as possible, and that professional thor- 
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ten-months’ 


oughness in instruction requires 
work each year. 

Mr. McCahey is reported to have said that the 
budget of 1936 for current expenses of the edu- 
cational fund is substantially the same as last 
year when expenditures for operating the schools 
were kept within the budget. 

The budget figures for 1936 will allow the 
schools to continue to operate on the same basis 
as last year and will also provide for the normal 
expansion and the expansion which will ensue as 
a result of the construction of new schools and 


additions during 1936. 


DECREASE IN ATTENDANCE AT THE 
BALTIMORE SCHOOLS 

INSTEAD of increasing by the usual annual 
average of 1,500, the enrolment of pupils in the 
public schools of Baltimore for the scholastic 
year of 1935-36 is 104 less than last year, the 
total being 121,609. 

This decrease is the first in more than fifteen 
years, according to statistics given out on De- 
cember 16 by Dr. David E. Weglein, Superin- 
tendent of Publie Instruction, and summarized 
in The Baltimore Sun. 

The average daily attendance is 111,066, or 
Of the total enrolment 93,157 
Night schools 
registered 10,030 students, eleven more than last 
year. Of these 7,061 are white and 2,969 colored. 
Voeational school enrolment increased, the total 


93.02 per cent. 


are white and 28,452 are Negroes. 


in white schools being 1,213, or an increase of 
225 


22 The total number of students in colored 
vocational schools is 514, an inerease of eleven. 
Dr. Weglein pointed out that: 


All cities in the country are showing a tendency 
This is attributed 
to one or several causes or all of them; namely, a 
drop in the birth rate, the almost complete stag- 
nancy in immigration and a shifting of population 


toward shrinkage in population. 


due to the depression, including the development of 
rural sections and the back-to-the-farm movement. 

All these things must enter into any considera- 
tion of conditions that are not normal, but are the 
result of disturbed industrial and economic situa- 
tions. How permanent this will be we are not 
prepared to say. 

Yet, while there is a falling off in school registra- 
tion of new students, there also is an opposite ten- 
dency of older students to stay longer in school. 


In reply to a question in regard to the effect 
this situation would have on the school-building 
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program Dr. Weglein made the following state- 
ment: 


It would have the effect of slowing down some 
new construction, but other new construction will 
be necessary because of the shift of population 
within the city limits. People are deserting some 
parts of the city for new developments, for remoter 
parts of the city. 

Moreover, provision must be made for the older 
children who are remaining in school, those chil- 
dren who are keeping on through the junior and 
senior high schools instead of dropping out. This 
group is growing larger annually and the increase 
is attributed primarily to the fact that industrial 
conditions make it nearly impossible for a girl or 
boy under 18 years of age to find employment. 

Many of these students under other conditions 
would have dropped out after they had reached 14 
years of age and gone to work. If they have 
not found work when they reach 16 years their 
parents keep them in school. It is better to con- 
tinue their education than to let them do nothing. 

There are two reasons for the increase in the 
vocational schools. Parents now have a better un- 
derstanding that in many cases an academic cur- 
riculum is not fitted for the particular child and 
he is permitted to enter a vocational school. Also, 
with pupils staying on to a greater age there is a 
percentage of increase of the ones who otherwise 
would have dropped out. 

Statistics have shown that the population of the 
country is expected to reach its peak around 1950. 
The drop in the birth rate already is being noted in 
Baltimore’s schools, where the number of children 
under five years of age is less. 


THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN 
EDUCATION 

ACCORDING to a special dispatch to The New 
York Times, statements made by Secretary Dern 
in his annual report in defense of military train- 
ing in schools and colleges were attacked by a 
group of educators associated with the Commit- 
tee on Militarism in Edueation of New York 
City in a letter to President Roosevelt. The 
letter has been made public by Dr. George A. 
Coe, chairman of the committee. 

The group deplored Secretary Dern’s “insinu- 
ation that ‘everything containing implications 
unfavorable to such military training is seditious 
propaganda.’” Moreover, it was denied that 
the military training provisions of the National 
Defense Act are “entirely Democratic” and “eon- 
sistent with the aspirations of the most idealistic 
lover of peace.” 
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In making publie the letter, according to the 
Times, Dr. Coe eriticized Secretary Dern for 
“assuming the role of censor over thoughts and 
activities of citizens.” 

“The significance of Secretary Dern’s attitude 
should not eseape us,” he continued. “It is pre- 
cisely in line with the attempt of governmental 
control of political thinking in Germany and 
Italy and it fits in smoothly with other signs of 
incipient fascism which are manifesting them- 
selves in this country.” 

The statement of Secretary Dern that all the 
protest against military training in civil schools 
and colleges “is based upon the fallacy that such 
training instills a spirit of militarism in the 
youth of America” was challenged as an “ob- 
vious over simplification.” 

Signers of the letter were: 


Professor Gordon W. Allport, Harvard. 

Dean Milton Bennion, University of Utah. 

Professor Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State. 

Professor John M. Brewer, Harvard. 

Professor Edwin Arthur Burtt, Cornell. 

Dean Will Grant Chambers, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Dr. George A. Coe, Columbia. 

Professor George P. Conger, University of Minne- 
sota. 

Professor Philip W. L. Cox, New York University. 

Dr. J. N. Deahl, West Virginia University. 

Dr. John Dewey, Columbia. 

Professor Charles A. Ellwood, Duke. 

Professor Frank N. Freeman, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Professor Heber Harper, Columbia. 

Professor Florien Heiser, Connecticut State Col- 
lege. 

Professor Herman H. Horne, New York University. 

Professor Arthur J. Jones, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Professor William H. Kilpatrick, Columbia. 

Professor Robert Morss Lovett, University of Chi- 
cago. 

Professor Reinhold Wievutr, Union Theological 
Seminary. 

Dean Charles W. Pipkin, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Professor Herbert W. Rogers, Lafayette College. 

Professor Edward A. Ross, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Dean W. J. Shepard, Ohio State. 

Professor Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard. 

Professor Jesse Feiring Williams, Columbia. 
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Professor Guy M. Wilson, Boston University. 
Professor Thomas Woody, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ACADEMIC TENURE AND THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVER- 
SITY PROFESSORS 


Harris TEACHERS COLLEGE, a unit of the St. 
Louis publie school system, was restored to the 
eligible list of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and the University of Pitts- 
burgh was placed on the association’s ineligible 
list, by vote of the organization at its meeting 
on December 31 at St. Louis. The association 
met in connection with the convention of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch in giving an ac- 
count of the proceedings of the meeting states 
that both actions were taken on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, which was presented by Dr. W. W. 
Cook, of Northwestern University, in the ab- 
sence of the chairman, Professor Carl Wittke, 
of the Ohio State University. 

Harris Teachers College had been on the asso- 
ciation’s ineligible list since 1932. Why it was 
placed on that list was not discussed in the 
report, which stated that conditions had been 
changed to warrant the return of the institution 
to the eligible list. 
is reported to have said that the conditions of 
tenure of teaching positions at Harris had for- 
merly been unsatisfactory, and that this caused 
its removal from the eligible list three years ago. 

Removal from the eligible list, it was ex- 
plained in the discussion as to the University 
of Pittsburgh, means that the Association of 
University Professors will not accept new mem- 
bers from the faculty of the institution until 
it is restored to the eligible list. The status of 
faculty members who are already members of 
the association is not affected. Members of the 
association who are now employed by other in- 
stitutions may join the faculty of the ineligible 
institution, if they wish, without affecting their 
membership. 

The committee’s report, prepared by Professor 
Wittke and read by Dr. Cook, according to the 
Dispatch, named four other institutions as be- 
ing on the association’s ineligible list. 


A member of the committee 


These are 
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United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla.; Brenau Col- 
lege, Gainesville, Ga., and DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Following the announcement that DePauw 
University had adopted new tenure rules for 


Dr. Homer L. Suantz, president of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, has submitted his resignation 
to the Board of Regents to become effective on 
June 1. He has accepted the position of chief 
of the Division of Wild Life Management of the 
Forest Service of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 

THE Rev. Dr. WILLIAM HALLock JOHNSON 
will retire from the presidency of Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Pennsylvania, on February 1. He will 
be succeeded by Dr. Walter L. Wright. 


Dr. Eart E. Harper, since 1927 president of 
Evansville College, Indiana, has submitted his 
resignation to the board of trustees to become 
effective on February 1. According to the daily 
press he plans to accept another position in the 
field of Christian higher education. 

Dr. Witu1Am ALFRED Eppy, professor of En- 
glish at Dartmouth College, has been elected 
president of Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, Geneva, N. Y. He will succeed the Rev. 
Dr. Murray Bartlett, who retires next May after 
having filled the position for seventeen years. 


Dr. C. FRep Burperr has been elected presi- 
dent of Burdett College, of Boston and Lynn. 
He succeeds his father, the late Fred H. Burdett, 
co-founder of the college and its president for 
many years. 

Dr. Paut S. Martin has been appointed 
curator of the department of anthropology at 
the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 
to fill the vacaney caused by the death late in 
1934 of Dr. Berthold Laufer. Dr. Martin joined 
the staff of Field Museum in 1929 as assistant 


curator of North American archeology. Since 
Dr. Laufer’s death he has been acting curator. 


Prior to his going to Field Museum Dr. Martin 
was a member of the staffs of the Public Mu- 
seum in Milwaukee and of the Colorado State 
Museum. 
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faculty members, the convention voted to em- 
power its council, before the next convention, 
to reinstate DePauw to the eligible list by a 
vote of four fifths of the council members 
present. Action may be taken before next 
September. 





Dr. ARTHUR WILLIAM HepricHu, of the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health, has been appointed chief of the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics of the Maryland State 
Department of Health. Dr. George E. Bennett 
and Dr. J. Earle Moore, both of Baltimore, have 
been named consultants in the department. Dr. 
Hedrich is at present on leave of absence from 
the university, having been loaned to the United 
States Public Health Service to act as director 
of the Chicago district in a survey of chronic 
diseases in their relation to permanent disability 
and consequent unemployment. 


EARL DE LA Wark has been chosen by the Brit- 
ish Board of Education parliamentary secretary 
and successor to Herwald Ramsbotham, and will 
represent the board in the House of Lords. Ear! 
de la Warr was a member of the Labor Party 
but in 1931 joined Ramsay MacDonald when he 
became prime minister in the national govern- 
ment. 


EpGark JOHN ForspYKgE, keeper of the Depart- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum, has been appointed director 
and principal librarian. He will succeed Sir 
George Hill, who will retire next summer. 


Dr. E. LEE Surapver, of the St. Louis Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, was elected president 
of the American Student Health Association on 
December 28 at the closing session of its six- 
teenth annual meeting ingjew York City. Other 
officers for 1936 are Dr.” Lee W. Milford, of 
Clemson Agricultural College in South Carolina, 
vice-president, and Dr. Ruth E. Boynton, of the 
University of Minnesota, secretary-treasurer. 
Dr. George W. McCoy, director of the National 
Institute of Health, U. S. Public Health Service, 
was the principal speaker at the meeting, which 
was devoted to discussion of the control of com- 
municable diseases. 
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Dr. Epw1n G. CONKLIN, emeritus professor of 
zoology at Princeton University, was elected 
president of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at the St. Louis meeting 
on January 2. He sueceeds Dr. Karl T. Comp- 
ton, president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, who will deliver the address of the 
retiring president at the meeting to be held next 
year at Washington. Dr. E. S. Evenden, pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, was elected a vice-president of 
the association and chairman for the section on 
education, and Dr. Edward §. Robinson, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Yale University, for the 
section on psychology. 


Dr. ANTON J. Caruson, Frank P. Hixon pro- 
fessor of physiology and chairman of the de- 
partment at the University of Chicago, was 
elected at the St. Louis meeting president of the 
American Association of University Professors. 
He sueceeds Dr. S. A. Mitchell, professor of 
astronomy at the University of Virginia and 
director of the MeCormick Observatory. 


Dr. Ep@ar S. BrigutMAn, Borden Parker 
3owne professor of philosophy at Boston Uni- 
versity, has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association. Other officers 
elected were: Dr. George H. Sabine, professor 
of philosophy at Cornell University, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Arthur E. Murphy, of Brown Uni- 
versity, seeretary-treasurer; and Raphael Demos, 
of Harvard University, and Horace L. Friess, of 
Columbia University, to fill vacancies on the 
executive committee. 


Max Morton, principal of the Thatcher 
School, Pueblo, Colo., has been elected president 
of the Colorado Education Association. He won 
by the margin of a few votes over Dr. O. L. 
Troxel, professor of edueation at the Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley. At the 
meeting a resolution gyas adopted indorsing Dr. 
A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of the Denver 
Schools, for the presidency of the Department 
of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association. 


Dr. GeorGeE GLEAsON Bogert, professor of 
law at the University of Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Association of Amer- 
ican Law Sehools. He succeeds Dr. Rufus C. 
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Harris, dean of the law school at Tulane Uni- 
versity. 

Bearry B. WiiAms, a trustee of Oberlin 
College, has been appointed president of the 
national council of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 


Dr. FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES, State Com- 
missioner of Education for New York and presi- 
dent of the University of the State of New York, 
has been appointed honorary fellow of Union 
College. 


Dr. L. D. CorrMan, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been elected a trustee of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York for a 
five-year term. 


Dr. A. J. JONES, professor of education at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. J. B. Edmon- 
son, dean of the school of education of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Dr. J. O. Powers, pro- 
fessor of education at George Washington Uni- 
versity, conferred with President Roosevelt on 
December 19 relative to educational policies. 
They went as a committee of the National Com- 
mittee on Research in Secondary Education. 
The report of the conference will be presented 
at the St. Louis meeting of the Committee in 
February. 


Dr. Epna W. BalLey, a member of the fac- 
ulty of the California School of Education, San 
Francisco, has been named a member of a com- 
mittee of five to assist the School Health Eduea- 
tion Service under the auspices of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in Education. 
The committee is composed of representatives of 
the American Medical Association and of the 
National Education Association. 


AccorpinG to Teachers College Record, a por- 
trait of Professor Patty S. Hill was presented 
to Teachers College, Columbia University, on 
November 8. The ceremony of the unveiling, at 
which brief addresses were made by Dean Emeri- 
tus James Russell, Dean William F. Russell and 
Professor Isabel Stewart, was followed by a tea 
for Professor Hill in the Patty Smith Hill Social 
Room. The portrait now hangs in the hall of 
Teachers College, opposite Milbank Chapel. 


Dr. IsraEL Davipson, professor on the staff 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
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has been awarded by the Bialik Foundation the 
prize of $1,000 for “the outstanding volume of 
scientific research published in Hebrew from 
1933 to 1935.” 

Miss FuoreENcE M. MarsHat, principal of 
the Manhattan Industrial High School for Girls 
in New York City, has been presented with a 
medallion awarded annually by the New York 
State Vocational Association to a person who 
has “rendered outstanding service to and in voca- 
tional education.” 


Eart L. BEDELL, assistant director of voca- 
tional education in the Detroit publie schools, 
has been cited for the Laureate Award of Epsi- 
The citation reads: “For early ex- 
industrial arts 


lon Pi Tau. 


tension of intermediate school 


programs through the introduction and develop- 


ment of home mechanies, for interest in the de- 
velopment of mature technical and senior high 
school industrial programs, for exemplary lead- 
ership in the Michigan Society program, for 
notable services on the United States Office of 
Edueation Committee on Industrial Arts, and 
for valuable services on the original committee 
of the American Vocational Association charged 
Industrial 


with developing organizations for 


Youth.” 


Dr. L. Henstey Lacy, professor of French 
and formerly head of the French department of 
Loyola University, La., has received the award 
of “Les Palmes des Officiers D’Academie” from 
the French government for his active interest in 
the spread of French education and French 


literature and culture in Louisiana. 


Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, will deliver 
the address at the one hundred and thirty-sixth 
commencement of Middlebury College, Vermont, 
on June 15. 

A TEN-YEAR progress dinner will be given by 
the trustees and alumni of Temple University 
on January 18 to celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of the presidency of Dr. Charles E. Beury. 


F. TruBee Davison, president of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, sailed on De- 
cember 28 on the first lap of a journey to India. 
He intends to do some hunting and will probably 
collect flora and fauna for the museum, though 
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that will be incidental to the trip. He expects to 
return in April. 


JupGe Epwarp W. Hinton, for the past 
twenty-two years James Parker Hall professor 
of law at the University of Chicago, died on 
January 2 at the age of sixty-seven years. Dr, 
Robert M. Hutchins, president of the university, 
in commenting upon his death said: “He was 
the most eminent scholar in the field of pro- 
cedural law in the United States. He was one 
of the men upon whom the reputation of the 
University’s Law School was founded. His was 
an extraordinary combination of scholarship and 
teaching ability. His personality was such as 
to make him an exceptionally effective teacher; 
his knowledge was broad and his experience 
varied.” 

Dr. WiLpur FLETCHER STEELE, a founder of 
the Lliff School of Theology and professor emeri- 
tus of the University of Denver, died on Decem- 
ber 24 at the age of eighty-four years. 


Dr. LAWRENCE W. Burpick, for the past 
twenty-two years professor of foreign languages 
at Pennsylvania Military College, died on De- 
cember 29 at the age of fifty-eight years. 


Miss STELLA SUFINSKY, supervising instructor 
of radio education in the Detroit publie schools, 
died on December 20. She had been a teacher 
and supervisor of the Detroit school system for 
thirty years. 


Tue American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion will commemorate the tenth anniversary of 
its founding at its annual meeting to be held in 
New York City from May 18 to 21. Teachers 
of adult education from England, France, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Finland, Czechoslovakia and 
Canada have been invited to address the sessions. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Astor. The 
meetings are open to all those who are interested 
in adult education. 


THE Detroit Board of Edueation has tenta- 
tively approved the 1936-37 budget calling for a 
gross expenditure of $27,576,858, of which $14,- 
639,308 is to be levied on the tax rolls of the 
City of Detroit. The gross budget for the eur- 
rent year as allowed by the Common Council 
was $25,820,180, of which $13,571,000 was raised 
by taxation. While the 1936-37 budget does not 
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carry a proviso for new buildings, yet it does 
call for the addition of 283 teachers. Dr. Frank 
Cody, superintendent of schools, has indicated 
his intention of filing a supplementary request 
to cover the construction of buildings for the 
coming year. 

TrusTEES of the estate of Max Pam, corpora- 
tion lawyer of Chicago, who died in 1925, have 
turned over to the University of Chicago the 
sum of $85,000 for the use of its law school. 
The fund will be used to establish a “Max Pam 
professorship of comparative law.” Allocation 
of this sum to the university completes the dis- 
tribution of approximately $350,000 which the 
will provided should be set aside for such edu- 
cational and philanthropie purposes as his trus- 
tees might designate. Professor Max Rhein- 
stein, of Germany, student of law formerly on 
the faculty of the University of Berlin, has been 
named to the Pam chair. Professor Rheinstein 
has been a member of the law faculty since Oc- 
tober, 1934, on a temporary basis. 

THE report of the Carnegie Physical Training 
College, Leeds, expresses the hope, according to 
the London Times, that in the near future the 
quality of physical training for older boys in all 
types of schools throughout the country will 
show a considerable improvement, as the result 
of the work of teachers from the college. This 
year 130 applications were received for the 60 
vacancies in the college, and already applica- 
tions are being received for admission in 1936, 
1937 and 1938. There is a “lively demand” for 
the students trained at the college. Of the 59 
students who left college in July, 1935, all ex- 
cept two immediately obtained posts. At pres- 
ent 70 per cent. of the students receive appoint- 
ments in institutions for higher education, and 
four of the college’s old students are now teach- 
ing oversea. Of the 58 students who entered for 
the examination for the college diploma in phys- 
ical edueation 55 were successful, and of the 19 
students who entered for the teacher’s certificate 
18 were successful. The financial position of 
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the college is shown in the following extract: 
“The Carnegie Trustees generously agreed to 
accept liability up to the amount of £1,000 for 
the year under review. . . . It is a pleasure to 
record that the deficit is so small that the Leeds 
Edueation Authority has agreed to accept re- 
sponsibility for it. There will, therefore, be no 
call on the Trustees.” The Leeds Education 
Committee at their last meeting approved the 
following recommendations of the advisory com- 
mittee of the college: That the governing body 
of the eollege should make application to the 
Carnegie Trustees for a grant to provide ad- 
ditional facilities for the students in training; 
and that they should give favorable considera- 
tion to the establishment of a two-year course 
for organizers and college tutors in physical 
training. 


AN elementary school to serve as a standard 
which can be copied by education authorities in 
Great Britain is to be erected by the London 
County Council, according to the The Christian 
Science Monitor. In order that the building 
and equipment may be as nearly perfect as 
possible the council is understood to be pre- 
pared, contrary to its established custom, to co- 
operate with architects in private practice in 
its design. A subcommittee has approved the 
handing over of the plans of the school to 
Frank Pick, chairman of the Couneil for Art 
and Industry, appointed by the Board of Trade. 
It is proposed that an architect should be chosen 
by the Council for Art and Industry, after con- 
sultation with the London County Council, who 
should be responsible for carrying out the whole 
scheme, subject to the approval by the London 
County Council and the Board of Education. 
The sehool, it is stated, is not to cost more than 
the normal price for an ordinary school of stand- 
ard planning. As a safeguard to its financial 
obligations, the London County Council has fur- 
nished details of the cost per head of recent 
schools of approximately the same size and 
organization. 


DISCUSSION 


EXAMINING FELLOWSHIP 
APPLICANTS 


May I have the courtesy of the columns of 
Scuoo. aND Society to eall the attention of 


its readers, particularly those interested in the 
social sciences, to a recent pamphlet by Profes- 
sor Carl C. Brigham entitled “Examining Fel- 
lowship Applicants” (Bulletin No. 23, Social 
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Seience Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York). This pamphlet contains a report 
to the Social Science Research Council on the 
methods employed in 1935 to select fellows for 
first-year graduate study. With great respect 
for the council and for Professor Brigham, 
nevertheless these methods seem open to serious 
criticism. Since pre-doctoral fellows are to be 
chosen again in 1936 it is hoped that the Social 
Science Research Council may be disposed to 
reconsider the plan adopted for the first experi- 
mental year in this field. 

In general the text, pp. 1 to 36, of “Examin- 
ing Fellowship Applicants” reveals a rather 
amazing confidence in examinations an und fiir 
sich. They appear to be conceived as ends 
rather than as means, in this case means to the 
discovery of promising young research workers 
in the field of the social sciences. Many sections 
of this part of the report can be grasped readily 
only by statisticians or mathematicians. Tables 
and diagrams pile an Ossa of figures upon a 
Pelion of details. One sentence does indeed 
stand out sharply: it reprobates “the ‘perfect’ 
student who always did what his professor told 
him to do and received high marks for doing 
it.” Evidently the writer is unaware of the fact 
that—with one exception to be noted later—the 
examinations appended, pp. 37 to 58, offer a 
high premium to competitors of this type. 

After recovery from eye-strain and headache 
induced by the first portion of the report, read- 
ers will find the examinations at least compre- 
hensible. Only one of them, however—the 
examination in social science, Part II—seems 
fairly comparable to examinations for the M.A. 
degree or to the honors examinations used in 
the Division of the Social Sciences at Swarth- 
more College. In this case the questions were 
broad in scope, searching as to detail; moreover, 
there was considerable range of choice and suffi- 
cient time was allowed for the writing of 
thorough answers. 

Unfortunately the other six examinations are 
of quite different type. All emphasize the rapid 
delivery of details as if a prodigious memory 
and a machine-gun technique were the prime 
requisites for research in the social sciences. 
This is largely true even of the examination in 
social science, Part I, which required the candi- 
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date to answer 48 questions in 240 minutes! 
“It is quite possible,” the instructions stated, 
“to write an excellent paper without completing 
the examination.” Still as the report informs 
us, p. 9—and as was inevitable, student nature 
and academic traditions being what they are— 
the candidates made a rapid-fire performance of 
this test. Many of the questions deal with mat- 
ters of detail which could be answered readily 
and with the mind half asleep by any one who 
had taken ordinary undergraduate courses coy- 
ering them. Few of the questions under Social 
Science I were of such a type as to permit 
answers of real distinction: in any event a can- 
didate racing against time, even if of superior 
ability, would be unable to write anything of 
outstanding quality. 

Is it conceivable that such an examination 
throws any light on research capacity? Is re- 
search carried on, stop-watch in hand, to the 
accompaniment of oral admonitions to “take up 
your pencil, get ready, get set, go!” at the high 
speed rate of 48 answers in 240 minutes—‘not 
more than five minutes to be spent on any one 
question?” What of the long, patient gathering 
of facts, facts, and yet more facts; or, since it 
may be too difficult to test this capacity by an 
examination, what of the slow processes of re- 
flection as the interlocking tumblers of the mind 
turn, turn, and fall finally into place? 

As to the Social Science Research Council 
language tests in French and German which are 
presented in Mr. Brigham’s report it may be 
conceded that they do determine a certain read- 
ing capacity. One may ask, however, why they 
were based on selections from literary rather 
than from social science texts; also why they 
involved innumerable grammatical details which 
only recent classroom study could supply. Ex- 
cept for a pronunciation test—a written pro- 
nunciation test, if you please—the language 
examinations do not determine speaking know]- 
edge. Yet the latter is the real desideratum in 
the case of a student who is going abroad. 

The College Entrance Board Scholastie Apti- 
tude Test included in Mr. Brigham’s report is— 
well, it’s a scholastic aptitude test of old, 
familiar type, viz., four words, two opposites, 
“make a generous black smudge” in the appro- 
priately numbered little circle to the right. As 
a rule this sort of pedagogical tit-tat-toe is 
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handed out to high school seniors; here we find 
it presented to candidates of from four to eight 
years’ greater maturity. Conceded that pre- 
-jsion in the use of words is a pearl of great 
price, still its possession or non-possession is 
best determined not by tests of this narrow type 
hut by the careful reading of examination 
papers or essays written with sufficient time 
allowance to permit the use of correet English. 

It is hard to diseern what light the mathemat- 
ics examination offered by the Social Science 
Research Couneil throws upon research ability 
in the social seiences. Indeed, its value from 
any point of view is dubious, considering that 
most students majoring in the latter field had 
completed their classroom studies of algebra and 
veometry from five to seven years earlier. 

Remembering the almost unlimited amount of 
time spent in designing, grading and comment- 
ing on examinations all of which were written, 
t is difficult to understand why Mr. Brigham 
and his associates gave no oral examinations. 
Candidates were not even required to present 
themselves for personal interviews. Yet most 
research workers in the social sciences must meet 
all sorts and conditions of men, gain their con- 
fidence, asking and answering innumerable ques- 
tions—not written questions as in an examina- 
tion but oral questions, face to face. 

In conelusion, it is respectfully suggested that 
or its future competitions the Social Science 
Research Council employ examinations of the 
Social Seienee Part II type as largely as pos- 
-ible; that it supplement them by oral examina- 
tions; that it abandon the grammatical approach 
to foreign languages, using oral reading and 
~peaking tests instead; that it drop the college 
entrance board and mathematics tests. In ac- 
cordance with the far simpler and more effective 
procedure of the couneil’s committees of selec- 
tion for post-doctoral fellowships a larger share 
of attention should be given to the undergradu- 
ate or research papers submitted by candidates. 

The writer hopes tiat his colleagues, whether 
or not they share the views here expressed, may 
send letters commenting on Mr. Brigham’s re- 
port to the Soeial Seience Research Council. 
lle will be grateful to receive copies of such 
ietters, 

Rosert C. Brooks 
DIVISION OF THE SocraL SCIENCES 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
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NEW COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


Many of the new presidents appointed during 
the year in 133 colleges and universities greeted 
their students for the first time with the opening 
of the fall semester. While some of the new 
administrators had already been installed earlier 
in the year, appointments of many became effec- 
tive during September and October. These men 
filled vacancies caused by resignations, deaths, 
end of tenure, administrative difficulties, old age 
and other factors which normally occur each 
year. The turn-over among college administra- 
tors is usually less than 10 per cent.—7 per cent. 
in 1934, and 8 per cent. in 1935. This year new 
appointments have been made in one out of 
twelve colleges. Table 1 reveals the changes in 


TABLE 1 
New COLLEGE PRESIDENTS IN 1935 











Number Number and per 
of cent. with new 
colleges presidents 
By type of institution 
College or university .... 644 56 8.7 per cent. 
Independent professional 
EE re 247 15 CoS. ¢ 
Teachers college ........ 158 13 =" = 
Normal school ......... 80 4 oon Ss 
Junior college .......... 426 37 ons 
Negro college .......... 107 8 ta. 5 


By control 
State controlled colleges . 360 34 9. 
City or District colleges. 189 17 9. 
Privately controlled col- 

Ms 4e mea neeaaes «« 401 27 6 
Denominational colleges . 526 35 6 
Roman Catholic colleges . 186 20 10. 

Total of all colleges... 1,662 133 8 





1,662 colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. 

By type of college, changes in college presi- 
dents have been most frequent in the regular 
four-year colleges and universities which offer 
liberal art curricula (8.7 per cent.), and in the 
junior colleges which are two-year institutions 
(8.7 per cent.). The lowest rate of change is in 
the normal schools which are for the most part 
two or three year institutions for the training of 
teachers (5.0 per cent.), and in the independent 
professional schools (6.0 per cent.) which are 
not connected with any college or university, but 
include law schools, theological seminaries, music 
conservatories, and the like. 

By institutional control, the greatest rate of 
change of college presidents occurs among the 
Roman Catholie colleges (10.8 per cent.) ; in the 
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Jesuit colleges the tenure of the president is lim- 
ited to five or six years, and in other Catholic 
colleges tenure is sometimes limited. In the 
publicly controlled colleges, presidents tend to 
change more frequently than in the privately 
controlled or the denominational colleges. This 
year the rate is 9.4 per cent. in the state universi- 
ties and colleges, and 9 per cent. in the municipal 
or district colleges—slightly higher than the 
average for all institutions. 

New York State has 12 new presidents; Texas 
has 9; California, Maryland and Ohio, 7; Okla- 
homa, 6; and Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania, 5 each. Most of the 
institutions are coeducational, but 16 are men’s 
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colleges, and 21 are women’s colleges. Among 
the well-known institutions with new administra- 
tive heads are: Alabama College, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, University of Denver, Connec- 
ticut State College, John B. Stetson University, 
Johns Hopkins University, University of Mary- 
land, University of Mississippi, University of 
Missouri, State University of Montana, Univer- 
sity of Omaha, University of Rochester, Ohio 
University, Lehigh University, Pennsylvania 
College for Women, West Virginia University, 
Cooper Union and Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 
WALTER J. GREENLEAF 
U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 
AS AN EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION! 


THE remarkable activity in the field of adult 
education is probably the outstanding trend in 
the scope of education at the present time. Not 
inaugurated until February, 1934, when educa- 
tional advisers were assigned to many camps, the 
educational program in the Civilian Conserva- 


tion Corps is rapidly becoming the outstanding 
form of adult education. 


Dr. Howard W. Oxley, newly appointed 
director of education for the CCC, recently 
characterized the camp educational enterprise as 
“the largest and most unique known to American 
history” and pointed out that an enrolment of 
half a million men in camp schools with 40,000 
instructors is in prospect for the near future. 

In order to appraise or evaluate this move- 
ment as an educational endeavor it may be profit- 
able to look at it in terms of criteria standard 
in educational circles, such as objectives, instruc- 
tional staff, course of study, and so on. These 
factors will now be considered. 


I. AIMS oR OBJECTIVES 


The dominant aims of the camp educational 
activities are set forth in the following para- 
graph, taken from “A Handbook for the Edu- 


1The writer expresses his gratitude for many 
helpful suggestions and data furnished by Dr. 
Howard W. Oxley, director of CCC camp educa- 
tion, and Lieutenant A. C. Nasvik, commanding 
officer, Co. 776, CCC. 


cational Advisers in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps Camps”: 


Building wherever possible upon the activities 
already under way, the aims of the strengthened 
and broadened educational program are: 

1. To develop in each man his powers of self- 
expression, self-entertainment and self-culture. 

2. To develop pride and satisfaction in coopera- 
tive endeavor. 

3. To develop as far as practicable an under- 
standing of the prevailing social and economic con- 
ditions, to the end that each man may cooperate 
intelligently in improving these conditions. 

4. To preserve and strengthen good habits of 
health and of mental development. 

5. By such vocational training as is feasible, but 
particularly by vocational counseling and adjust- 
ment, to assist each man better to meet his employ- 
ment problems when he leaves camp. 

6. To develop an appreciation of nature and of 
country life. 


At the Denver meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, July, 1935, Dr. L. W. Rogers, 
Eighth Corps Area educational adviser, stated 
that education in the CCC is intended to: (1) 
Begin where schools left off; (2) encourage and 
persuade the men to carry on their educational 
pursuits; (3) afford the men an opportunity of 
making up some of their educational deficien- 
cies; (4) give every possible means of whole- 
some self-expression. 

Dr. D. E. Wiedman, corps area educational 
adviser in the Seventh Corps Area, stresses 
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intelligent citizenship, avocational proficiency, 
academic efficiency and vocational adjustment 
as the outstanding aims of his program. 

It will be noted that these objectives relate 
themselves with more or less emphasis to the 
cardinal aims of secondary education of the 
National Edueation Association, which pertain 
to vocation, health, leisure, fundamentals, citi- 
zenship, religion and worthy home membership. 


II. Pupiits or PERSONNEL 


The enrolment of the camps is made up largely 
of young men between the ages of 17 and 28 who 
present a wide range of educational background. 
An analysis of previous schooling of approxi- 


mately 183,000 enrollees shows that some 50 per - 


cent. had not gone beyond the grammar school 
and about half of the 50 per cent. had not grad- 
uated from the elementary school. Forty-six 
per cent. had been in high school with approxi- 
mately one third of those graduating. Three 
and one fifth per cent. had been in college, with 
one fifth per cent. graduating, while but one half 
of one per cent. had had no schooling. 

Data? tabulated for September, 1935, show 
that throughout the United States approximately 
230,889 enrollees, or about 54 per cent. of the 
total number in the camps, are voluntarily par- 
ticipating in the edueational program. 


III. SuPERVISORY AND INSTRUCTIONAL 
STAFF 


A definite line organization has been devel- 
oped to direct and supervise the educational 
activities in the camps. The program is headed 
by Dr. Howard W. Oxley, director of CCC edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. A corps area educa- 
tional adviser heads each of the nine corps areas 
in the United States, and under them are the 
distriet advisers for each district, which in many 
cases is one state. 

During the month of September 20,308 per- 
sons were giving instruction to CCC students. 
These teachers included ECW staff, army of- 
ficers, FERA instructors, enrollees and local 
citizens who could instruct, as well as 1,905 camp 
educational advisers. Situated at each camp is 
a group of some twelve men, constituting the 


2Most of the data concerning enrolments and 
courses are for September, 1935, and reported in a 
summary report prepared in the Office of Educa- 
tion. 
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technical and military staffs, who are college and 
technically trained and who form a teaching 
corps of which any small school might be proud. 

The company commander is responsible for 
the educational program in his camp and he in 
turn delegates the carrying out of the program 
to his educational adviser. It is the adviser’s 
job to counsel and interview enrollees with re- 
spect to their plans and desires and to set up 
courses that will better enable them to obtain 
employment when they leave camp. The educa- 
tional adviser is a competent educator. A recent 
survey showed that of the advisers on duty 92 
per cent. had bachelor’s degrees, 33 per cent. - 
M.A. degrees and 4 per cent. Ph.D. degrees. 
Seventy-eight per cent. had had teaching experi- 
ence and 32 per cent. administrative experience. 


IV. THe CurricuLuM 


The number of courses taught in the CCC 
camps throughout the country totaled 31,012, an 
average of 12 per camp, for the month of Sep- 
tember. Of this number 5,399 were elementary 
courses, 7,840 high-school courses, 2,324 college 
courses, 11,430 vocational courses and 4,019 gen- 
eral courses. In the courses of study of these 
camp schools are found well over 500 different 
subjects or divisions of subject-matter. For 
example, the following courses are to be found 
under an alphabetical listing for subjects begin- 
ning with “B”: baking, band, barbering, base- 
ball, basketball, Bible, biology, blacksmithing, 
blasting, blue-print reading, bookkeeping, bot- 
any, boxing, bridge, business methods and 
butchering. There is a decided emphasis on the 
vocational subjects, but considerable attention is 
given to academic as well as cultural subjects. 

The number of men enrolled in forestry alone 
would make a student body double the size of 
the largest university in the country, according 
to figures compiled by the Office of Education 
in Washington. They number more than 57,000. 
Almost 13,000 are studying soil erosion control, 
while any college president would think his 
school a success if he could boast of as many 
students as there are CCC men studying photog- 
raphy or radio. There are 4,800 enrolled in 
photography and 2,853 in radio, according to 
recent figures. 

The specific courses taught in any one camp 
depend upon the demands of the enrollees and 
the ability of the staff to meet these demands. 
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Likewise, the content and length of the course 
is determined by the local camp. 

In July, 1935, a “Manual for Instructors” in 
the CCC and a series of “Outlines of Instrue- 
tion” in specific courses were issued by the Office 
of Education in Washington. The instruction 


outlines have been prepared in the following 15 
occupations: agriculture, automobile repairing, 
automobile electricity, carpentry, conerete con- 
struction, cooking, conservation of natural re- 


sources, forestry, house wiring, elementary 
masonry and bricklaying, mechanical drawing, 
photography, radio servicing, soil conservation 
and plane surveying. These new outlines pro- 
vide for twenty-four lessons, each lesson being 
organized as to object of the lesson, teaching 
devices, procedure, questions, assignments, ref- 
erences and comments. These outlines will make 
for more uniformity of courses from camp to 
camp as well as more effective instruction. 
There is considerable variety to be found in 
the camp program. There were 5,118 educa- 
tional films shown to 290,541 men, and more than 
109,000 men were engaged in nearly 5,000 dif- 
ferent hobby activities. Some 328,069 books 
were circulated among 207,475 men and over 
168,000 men were interviewed by the camp ad- 
visers. In addition to the instruction offered 
outside of working hours, systematic instruction 
on the job was participated in by 178,411 en- 
rollees, while 7,149 were enrolled in nearby night 
schools and 22,090 in correspondence schools. 


V. Tue Mernop or INSTRUCTION 


Many of the methods and procedures em- 
ployed in the camp schools are in marked con- 
trast to traditional school procedures. The men 
take part in the class work on a voluntary basis; 
they choose the subject or subjects in which they 
are interested; no required courses are given 
except first aid instruction. The courses are 
broken up into short units of a few lessons to 
three months in some eases. The courses tend 
to be practical rather than theoretical. Much of 
the instruction in classes is demonstrated and 
performed the next day on the work project. 
Apprentice and field instruction are the order 
of the day in a camp school. 

Trade school instructional procedures, such as 
are set forth by Dr. C. R. Allen, in “The Instrue- 
tor, the Man and the Job,” are employed exten- 
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sively. The steps involved in this method are 
preparation of the student to receive the instruc- 
tion, presentation, application and testing of the 
adequacy of the teaching. Due to the lack of 
text-books in sufficient numbers to supply a 
class, “assignments and recitations” are not as 
common instructional devices as are lectures and 
demonstrations. The use of equipment provides 
the instructional devices in many classes such as 
typing, welding, auto mechanics and leather 
work. 
VI. PuHysicaL EQUIPMENT 


The lack of adequate space for classrooms has 
been one of the big handicaps to the camp edu- 
cational program. As training outside of work- 
ing hours was not in the original set-up no 
buildings or space were provided in the camp 
for educational activities and no funds were 
available to provide physical equipment. The 
educational equipment at the outset consisted 
of a few books on forests and parks and a small 
traveling library of fiction kept in the recreation 
halls. When educational advisers were assigned 
to the camps, beginning in February, 1934, they 
set about to secure adequate facilities for class 
meetings, ete. Many camps now have educa- 
tional buildings. Some have been built of logs 
or scrap lumber and others represent old houses 
moved onto the camp reservation. Good refer- 
ence libraries have been collected from school 
boards, libraries and individual donors interested 
in the camp. Funds have since been periodically 
provided through CCC headquarters to purchase 
educational supplies such as texts, paper, peti- 
cils and notebooks. 


VII. ENROLLEE ACCOUNTING 


Although the Civilian Conservation Corps is 
yet young as an educational institution, a rather 
efficient and complete system of educational ac- 
counting has been developed. A “Personnel 
Record of Enrollee” is obtained and kept for 
each member of the company. This record, 
containing the educational preparation, oecupa- 
tional experience, avocational interests, instruc- 
tional desires and future plans of the enrollee 
is filled by the adviser during a private interview 
with the enrollee. The record also provides 
space to record the man’s educational activities 
while in camp as well as a rating scale for his 
outstanding personal characteristics. After this 
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record has served its current usefulness, it is sent 
with the enrollee’s papers, upon discharge from 
the company, to Washington for permanent 
filing. 

Class attendance records and rating systems 
are maintained in the camp groups. Upon the 
completion of a course the enrollee is awarded 
a completion card which signifies that he has 
studied the specified subject a certain number 
of hours and has earned the rating designated. 
Many details concerning the educational activity 
must be recorded by the adviser and submitted 
to headquarters in a monthly report. In this 
report are listed the classes held, names of in- 
structors and number attending, instruction 
given on the job, lectures given, correspondence 
instruction, number of books circulated, number 
of interviews held, films shown, field trips taken, 
hobby activities and a listing of means taken to 
promote the educational program during the 
month. To note and record the educational 
activities of 200 young men, with their interests 
and the sky being the limit, is a challenge to any 
bookkeeper. 

Aside from the forms provided by CCC head- 
quarters, most advisers have developed record 
cards to facilitate their work. Among these 
record cards may be found the enrollee educa- 
tional record, which lists all courses taken by the 
man, report of instruction form, which is used 
by staff members and progress reports for ap- 
prentice work. Many advisers have obtained 
mental and achievement tests, which they use to 
supplement their guidance efforts. 


VILL. Livrerature or THE CCC 


A voluminous literature covering the CCC 
camp life has been developed in two years in the 
form of camp newspapers. It is probably safe 
to state that around 50 per cent. of the camps 
publish newspapers and the number grows 
steadily. Many papers are mimeographed, while 
others are printed and carry the professional 
touch. The paper is usually a project of the 
newspaper and printing classes and these publi- 
cations are almost universally requested by 
libraries as a vivid record of one phase of the 
present unsettled social and economic era. 

A national newspaper, Happy Days, written 
by the CCC and for the CCC, is published 
weekly in Washington and contains news from 
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the camps all over the country as well as mate- 
rial released from ECW and CCC headquarters. 

In addition to the many newspapers, the CCC 
movement is recorded in books like “Youth 
Rebuilds,” edited by Ovid Butler and published 
by the American Forestry Association, and “We 
Can Take It,” by Ray Hoyt and published by 
the American Book Company. A very excellent 
account of the educational program is presented 
in a book by F. E. Hill entitled “The School in 
the Camps,” and released by the American 
Association for Adult Education. 


IX. EvALUATION OF THE CAMP 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


As is frequently the case in the field of educa- 
tion, it is impossible readily to determine the 
amount of benefit the enrollee has received from 
the instruction. As expressed by Dr. C. S. 
Marsh,? formerly director of education for the 
CCC: 

“Ten, fifteen and twenty years from now what 
you are doing for enrollees . . . may mean in- 
finitely more to them than you now realize.” 
The thought which is associated with the educa- 
tional endeavor in the CCC is embodied in the 
following statements, also from Dr. Marsh: 


And so the CCC educational program, based on a 
sound philosophy of adult education, offers to en- 
rollees of each camp, as far as possible, the oppor- 
tunity to study these things that their interests 
demand. By so doing it not only serves enrollees 
effectively but it continues to elicit strong com- 
mendation from adult education leaders and many 
others, in all quarters of America. 


CCC camps meet the same need as the folk school 
has met in other countries. Yet it is an attempt to 
meet a distinctly American need in a distinctly 
American way. 


Aside from any contemplation as to the future 
benefits to enrollees it seems to the writer that 
the camp educational program has been of 
distinct service in the following two ways. First 
it has been able to meet the educational need of 
two groups which the public schools could not 
benefit: those who must have steady work in 
order to support themselves and families and 
those who were too frivolous to appreciate the 
opportunity of school when they had that oppor- 


3 School Life, February, 1935, p. 136. 
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tunity. Members of this latter group, with more 
maturity and experience on their shoulders, can 
now profit by instruction but feel too old or too 
self-conscious to return to public school and 
start in where they dropped out. 

The second service of the camp educational 
been to educators themselves. 


program has 


Camp teachers being thrown, as they have, into 
a school where class attendance depended upon 
the instructor’s ability to make the material in- 
teresting, have found the situation to be far more 
stimulating than the publie school with its com- 
pulsory attendance. These instructors of schools 


of the woods have learned to arouse interest of 
a group in a subject and motivate them to put 
forth greater effort. <A interested 
pupils attending class purely on a voluntary 
basis because they find the subject and the 
teacher interesting is a wholesome influence if 


group of 


not a milestone in American education. 


X. THe CCC as an EpucatTionat INSTITUTION, 
APART FROM THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM PROPER 


Were there no educational program as now 
conducted by the advisers in the CCC camps, the 
CCC camps would still be providing many edu- 
cational benefits that any college would be glad 
to claim. In fact, going to college is justified 
by some on account of one or more of the follow- 
ing benefits, all of which are provided the aver- 
age youngster in the typical CCC camp in the 
United States: 

(1) Socialization: The value of living and 
from home. 
clothes and 


with a 
take 


“spending” money. 


getting on group away 


Learning to care of one’s 
The opportunity for psy- 
chological weaning and forming of new acquain- 
tances. 

(2) Discipline: Respect for authority and 
order; regularity in conduct and work habits. 

(3) Health: The average increase in weight 
The death 
rate among CCC enrollees is 2.7 per thousand, 


per man is ten to fifteen pounds. 


while among unselected males of the same age 
The effeets 


of good food, regular exercise and proper medi- 


range the rate is 8.07 per thousand. 


cal supervision are remarkable. 

(4) Citizenship: Respect for the flag and for 
the government as a cooperative endeavor. This 
is not militarism. 
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(5) Moral training: A code of honesty set by 
a group of young men living in close quarters 
is more powerful than any set by camp authori- 
ties. 

(6) Vocational training: In doing the regular 
work to which he is assigned in the company, 
every man learns at least one occupation with 
a fair degree of proficiency. Besides the many 
jobs that are classed as common labor, the fol- 
lowing occupations are represented and _per- 
formed by enrollees in the average camp—cook- 
ing, baking, clerical work, auto repair, truck 
driving, stone cutting, supply clerking, survey- 
ing and many others. 

(7) Leadership: In the CCC camp, as in col- 
lege and in life, there are those who are chosen 
to lead. In a camp of 226 men some 26 are 
chosen as leaders for work crews or for respon- 
sible positions in the camp administration. 
Camp members have the opportunity to learn 
that ability and industry are traits that pay 
dividends. 

(8) Leisure: Working reasonable hours for 
five days a week, the boys have several hours of 
leisure time to themselves each week. As many 
of the members live some distance from home 
and do not have a lot of spending money, it is 
easy for them to adopt some of the worthy meth- 
ods of spending leisure time that are provided 
around the camp. Among these are reading, 
handicraft, sports, hikes and social contacts. 

(9) Morale: Living in a camp and contribut- 
ing effort to a worthy project builds confidence 
in self and in the government. <A sense of pride 
results from cooperative accomplishment. 

(10) Thrift: The opportunity to realize their 
potential earning power is a source of satisfac- 
tion to youth. These boys now have a job; they 
are not on relief; they are earning their pay. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps has served 
and is serving in a big way the youth of Amer- 
ica. But its effects do not stop with those who 
are enrolled in the camp. The CCC movement 
has had wide-spread and far-reaching effects in 
educating the publie to the importance of con- 
servation of land and forests as well as the 
opportunities for wholesome recreation in the 
great outdoors. The public has become conser- 
vation and recreation conscious. 

Lyte K. Henry 

CAMP EDUCATIONAL ADVISER 

Co. 776, CCC, OSKALOosA, Iowa 
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THE NORTH CHINA FEDERATION OF 
STUDENTS 


Arrer a long period of surface quiescence 
Chinese students have suddenly become articu- 
late again, forming in North China a new stu- 
dents’ federation which claims the adherence of 
between 8,000 and 10,000 students from eleven 
universities, colleges and middle schools in Pei- 
ping and Tientsin. This movement has made 
itself heard recently in serious student rioting at 
Peiping, in protest against the autonomist move- 
ment and Japanese domination. 

The first group action of the new movement 
was the drafting of a manifesto, addressed to 
the students of the nation, urging upon them 
the necessity for organization and solidarity. 
At the same time a petition was prepared for 
presentation to the sixth plenary session of the 
Central Exeeutive Committee of the Kuomin- 
tang, which had just assembled at Nanking. 

This petition puts forward three main de- 
mands for the restoration of civil rights in 


China: 


|. Freedom of press, speech and organization. 

2. Freedom of peaceable public assembly for dis- 
cussion of student affairs. 

3. Guarantees that illegal arrest, detention and 
imprisonment of students shall cease and that no 
action shall be taken against any middle school or 
university student without due process of law. 


Pointing out that the Kuomintang Govern- 
ment was given popular support on the basis 
of these general principles, the petition charges 
that Nanking officialdom gradually has reverted 
to the absolutism of prenationalist days. 

Since 1927, it is alleged, 300,000 Chinese 
youths have been executed, while the number ab- 
ducted or imprisoned is said to be “beyond cal- 
Student discussion groups, organized 
on a legitimate basis, are stated to have been 
closed down and their members arrested. Free- 
dom of the press also has gone by the board, it 
is declared, more than 1,000 publications of dif- 
ferent kinds having been burned in Peiping 
during 1934. 


culation.” 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
QUOTATIONS 






It is hoped to obtain from the government 
assurances that the recent secret raids on stu- 
dent dormitories at Peiping universities will not 
be repeated in the future. As a result of these 
raids seores of students were summarily ar- 
rested, held in prison without trial and in some 
eases sent to Nanking. 

Student leaders emphasize that in presenting 
the petition they are appealing only for the 
elementary democratic rights promised to all 
citizens by the nationalist revolution, and that 
they have no desire to engage in disloyal activi- 
ties. 

Political observers are asking themselves 
whether this may not represent an attempt to 
rebuild on a national scale the student move- 
ment which formerly was so powerful a force in 
organizing and arousing Chinese publie opinion. 

At the time of the signing of the Versailles 
peace treaty in 1919, during the nationalist revo- 
lution in 1926-27 and more recently in the early 
stages of the Japanese occupation of Man- 
churia, Chinese students revealed a capacity for 
mass agitation and propaganda which enabled 
them to unseat more than one eabinet minister 
of whose policy they disapproved. Why has 
this once powerful group become silent in face 
of one of the gravest crises in China’s modern 
history ? 

One answer is that official repression has ef- 
fectively paralyzed Chinese student morale. 
Nowadays students find themselves caught be- 
tween two fires. The authorities frown equally 
heavily upon activities which smack of Com- 
munism and upon those which conceivably may 
give offense to the Japanese. Both these cate- 
gories are made to cover a multitude of sins. 

Until fairly recently each of the larger Chinese 
universities published either a weekly or monthly 
paper in which student opinion could be aired. 
Such publications are no longer allowed and any 
propaganda must be carried on surreptitiously 
with the risk of imprisonment or worse in the 
event of detection. 

In the early days of the Kuomintang govern- 
ment, every university was required to have a 
student self-government organization. All such 
bodies have now been suppressed, ostensibly be- 
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cause of the danger that they may fall under 
Communistic influence. 

Formerly students had the privilege of organ- 
izing public lectures, inviting whom they pleased 
to talk to them on questions of the day. This 
right has now been curtailed. The only lectures 
which can be held are those of which the school 
authorities approve. 

Formation of groups to discuss political prob- 
lems is no longer permitted. In most colleges 
virtually the only student organizations allowed 
to exist are departmental clubs, such as English 
or chemistry clubs, and the student Y. M. C. A., 
which recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of its establishment in China and remains the 
largest student organization in the country. 

One group which managed somehow to survive 
until it succumbed to Japanese pressure last 
June was the so-called “Know and Do Club,” 
with a membership of about 100 students drawn 
from nearly a score of colleges around Peiping. 
Its threefold objects were: (1) Promotion of 
close fellowship among members. (2) Study 
and discussion of issues with significance for 
student life, both personal and social. (3) 
Rendering of some concrete service. 

It is claimed by the organizers of this club 
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that it was in no way an anti-Japanese organi. 
zation but confined itself largely to social service 
work. The attention of the Japanese authorities 
was attracted, however, when the club sponsored 
a memorial service for Wen Tien Hsiang, a Sung 
patriot who refused to serve the conquering 
Mongols. The Japanese insisted that all refer- 
ences to this ceremony should be deleted from 
the Chinese newspapers. Searching inquiries 
were made of the police with regard to the char- 
acter of the organization. 

Confusion also arose over the fact that some 
of the meetings were held at the home of Lyman 
Hoover, American student secretary of the local 
Y. M. C. A., and adviser to the club. As Mr. 
Hoover’s name in Chinese is the same as that 
of Dr. Hu Shih, noted Chinese intellectual, this 
gave rise to the mistaken idea that it was an 
organization under the leadership of Dr. Hu 
Shih and his group, who were accused of using 
it to unite China against Japan. After receiy- 
ing a considerable amount of embarrassing pub- 
licity in the Japanese press the members of the 
club thought it discreet to disband and try to 
reorganize under a different name later on.— 
H. J. Timperzey, Staff Correspondent of The 
Christian Science Monitor. 


REPORTS 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES IN 1935 


THe American Council of Learned Societies 
has held one meeting in 1935, being its sixteenth 
annual assembly and the thirteenth meeting of 
the corporation, on February 1 and 2, in the 
house of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences in Boston, where the provisional organi- 
zation of the council took place on September 
19,1919. The meeting was attended by 36 dele- 
gates, including six alternates, out of a possible 
38. In addition to the delegates, 13 secretaries 
of constituent societies met with the council, as 
well as three members of the advisory board. 
Eight other persons closely connected with the 
work of the council attended part of the meet- 
ings, on invitation. The Proceedings of the 
annual meeting, together with the reports of the 
treasurer and of the chairmen of committees and 


directors of projects, have been published in 
Bulletin 23, pages 35-162. 

A budget of $109,750 was adopted, providing 
approximately as follows: for administrative 
expenses (executive offices, council meeting, 
executive committee, ete.), $29,000; for expenses 
attributable to participation in the work of the 
International Union of Academies, $700; for 
publications of the council, $1,100; for activities 
of planning and deve »pment, $15,900; for sup- 
port of or assistance to 28 enterprises of re- 
search and publication, $61,550; and for the 
extension of the rotograph service of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, $1,500. 

The meeting of the council was marked by the 
admission of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law to representation and the adoption 
of an amendment to the constitution, subse- 
quently ratified by the constituent societies, in 
accordance with which any member of a constit- 
uent society elected to a constitutional office of 
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‘he council becomes, for the duration of his term 
¢ office, a member of the corporation. 

The officers elected at the annual meeting were 
the following: Chairman, Robert P. Blake, of 
Harvard University, delegate of the Mediaeval 
Academy of America; vice-chairman, William 
B. Dinsmoor, of Columbia University, delegate 
of the Archaeological Institute of America; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Herman H. B. Meyer, of 
the Library of Congress, delegate of the Biblio- 
craphical Society of America; members of the 
erecutive committee, in addition to the officers, 
Henry J. Cadbury, of Harvard University, dele- 
vate of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis, and Frederic A. Ogg, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, delegate of the American 
Political Seienee Association. It was decided to 
hold the next meeting of the council in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 31 and February 1, 
1936. 

In conjunction with the annual meeting, the 
Eleventh Annual Conference of Secretaries of 
Constituent Societies was held in Boston on 
January 31. Of the 18 secretaries (the Society 
of International Law had not yet been admitted 
to representation), 14 were present, while two 
other societies were represented by others than 
their seeretaries. The conference discussed the 
extension to fields other than the modern lan- 
cuages of the rotograph service developed by the 
Modern Language Association; methods of as- 
sisting publication through the societies; the 
annual lists of aecepted doctoral dissertations 
and proposals for a central loan library of dis- 
sertations; the experiences of the committees on 
research that had been set up by several socie- 
ties; as well as problems connected with the 
internal administration of the societies, time of 
annual meetings, life membership fees, ete. Mr. 
Theodore R. Schellenberg, executive secretary of 
the Joint Committee with the Social Science 
Research Council on Materials for Research, 
presented to the conference a memorandum on 
fundamental problems in the publication and 
distribution of results of research, and described 
a plan elaborated by the joint committee for a 
more inexpensive dissemination of such results. 
The conference requested the council to provide 
for a twelfth conference to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the council in 
1936, and elected from its membership a chair- 
ian and a secretary: R. G. Kent, of the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania, secretary of the Lin- 
guistie Society of America, and John W. Flight, 
of Haverford College, secretary of the Society 
of Biblical Literature and Exegesis. The pro- 
ceedings of the eleventh conference are more 
fully reported in Bulletin 23, pages 163-176. 
The executive committee met five times during 
the year, in Boston and in Washington. Its 
proceedings are summarized in Bulletin 23, 


pages 177-181. 


Further reduction in subventions for general 
support has made necessary a further decrease 
in the budget of the executive offices. The staff 
has been reduced from eight to six, one of whom 
is on part time, and the office space has been 
reduced to five office rooms and one storage 
room. Meanwhile the increasing influence of the 
council and the extension of its activities have 
greatly added to the load of the staff. 

The permanent secretary spent four months, 
including vacation, in Europe, where he attended 
the annual meeting of the Union Académique 
Internationale in Copenhagen in May, the Inter- 
national Studies Conference in London in June, 
the meetings of the International Committee on 
Intellectual Cooperation, in place of Mr. James 
T. Shotwell, in Geneva in July, and the Seandi- 
navian Historical Congress in Stockholm in 
August. In London he visited numerous insti- 
tutions devoted to interests related to those of 
the council, inspected the progress on Codices 
Latini Antiquiores at Oxford, conferred at Cam- 
bridge with the chairman of the International 
Committee of Historical Sciences, and discussed 
plans for council activities with various scholars. 
In Paris he took part in expediting the publi- 
eation of Vol. I of the “Census of Medieval and 
Renaissance Manuscripts in the United States 
and Canada” and made plans with the editor for 
the speedy completion of Vol. II. He also spent 
some little time in the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation. In Stockholm he was 
able to discuss with members of the Swedish 
academies the possibility of their affiliation with 
the Union Académique Internationale. 

The assistant secretary acts also as executive 
secretary of the chief development committees: 
Chinese and Japanese Studies, Indie and Iranian 
Studies, Byzantine Studies and Mediterranean 
Antiquities. During 1935 he served on the com- 
mittees of direction of the Russian Language 
Institute, held at Columbia University, the sum- 
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mer seminar in Far Eastern studies, also at 
Columbia University, and the summer seminar 
in Arabie and Islamic studies at Princeton Uni- 
For three weeks in the early spring he 
was on leave of absence in the service of the 
sarrying on a study 
which resulted in a entitled, 
“American understanding of the Orient; its 
status and its improvement.” He took advan- 
tage of a brief vacation in Belgium to consult 
with the director and the staff of the Institut de 
Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales at Brussels 
respecting Byzantine, Near Eastern and, espe- 
Throughout the 
year he has participated actively in the work of 


versity. 


Rockefeller Foundation, 
memorandum 


cially, Tureological studies. 


the committee on policy of the American Ori- 
ental Society and of the committee on research 
of the Archaeological Institute of Ameriea. 
Meanwhile, he has undertaken investigations 
preliminary to developing plans for activities in 
improving Russian and other Slavic studies in 
America. In this work he was assisted, for a 
brief time, by Leonid I. Strakhovsky, of George- 
town University, who not only gathered much 
information on Russian scholarship, but pre- 
pared a report on the humanities in Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia, which 
countries he visited during the summer. 

The secretary for fellowships and grants has 
been chiefly occupied with the administration of 
the council’s systems of assistance to individual 
scholars through grants in aid of research, assis- 
tance to publication and the rotograph service 
of the Modern Language Association, extended. 
He has also administered the award and super- 
vision of the council’s fellowships, and has 
served as secretary of the committee on musicol- 
ogy. The duties of the secretary for fellowships 
and grants have been greatly added to by the 
increased activity of the committee on musicol- 
ogy and by the assumption of the administration 
of a special fund for assistance to publications 
in the field of the fine arts. 
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The members of the staff have attended the 
meetings of the American Philosophical Society, 
the Mediaeval Academy of America, the Ameri- 
ean Antiquarian Society, the American Philo- 
logical Association, the Archaeological Institute 
of America, the Modern Language Association 
of America, the Linguistic Society of America, 
the American Historical Association, and the 
American Oriental Society. They have also at- 
tended meetings of the research committees of 
the several societies toward the expenses of 
which the council has contributed. 

The total funds available to the council in 
1935 to December 1 amounted to $309,818.87, of 
which $68,064.14 was the balance on January 1, 
and $241,754.73 receipts during the year. Its 
expenditures were $251,244.79. The latter were 
distributed as follows: general and administra- 
tive expenses, $26,576.89; on account of the 
International Union of Academies, $1,306.50; 
publications of the council, $833.75; planning 
and development, $11,832.32; projects of re- 
search and publication, $136,429.32; fellowships, 
$37,516.01; grants-in-aid and other assistance to 
individual scholars, $21,500.00; and assistance to 
publication from the special publication fund, 
$15,250.00. The balance of unallotted and un- 
earmarked funds available for appropriation on 
December 1 $624.89. New subventions 
received or pledged in 1935 amounted to $143,- 
000.00, as follows: from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, for assistance to the publica- 
tion of works in the fine arts by American 
scholars, $25,000.00; for assistance to the exea- 
vation at Tarsus, through the Archaeological 
Institute of America, $2,500.00; and for assis- 
tance to the publication of G. Atkinson, Les 
nouveaux Horizons de la Renaissance, $500.00; 
and from the Rockefeller Foundation, for grants 
in aid of research and/or fellowships in the 
humanities in 1936 and 1937, $25,000.00; for 
general support, 1936-1939, $90,000. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE MIDWINTER CONFERENCE OF 
THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 

State aid for was the 

theme of the discussions at the midwinter confer- 


libraries dominant 


ence of the American Library Association, held 
from December 30 to January 1 at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. Louis Round Wilson, dean of 


the Graduate Library School of the University 
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of Chicago, is president of the association this 
year. 

' «The gravity of the library situation, due to 
reduced budgets, has been intensified in many 
states by the enactment of tax limitation laws,” 
declared Judson T. Jennings, librarian of the 
Seattle Publie Library, in presiding over a ses- 
sion called to consider the state’s responsibility 
for library service. 

“These laws, which are now in operation in 
Indiana, Michigan, New Mexico, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Washington and West Virginia, are voted 
on the theory that real estate was bearing too 
much of the tax burden and that part of the 
burden should be shifted to other forms of tax- 
ation. When city councils, however, began to 
look about for other sources of revenue, it was 
found that all important or recognized sources 
had already been preempted by the state and 
federal governments. The income tax, the oceu- 
pation tax, the inheritance tax, the sales tax and 
the gasoline tax are illustrations of sources of 
revenue no longer available to cities. The par- 
tial replacement of locally collected real estate 
taxes with taxes collected on a state or national 
basis necessitates state aid.” 

As evidences that states are already recog- 
nizing their responsibility toward libraries, the 
diseussion brought out the fact that the majority 
of states have state-supported library extension 
agencies and many states operate a traveling 
library service. Illinois and Ohio have recently 
made appropriations to restock the depleted book 
shelves of their public libraries and at least ten 
of the eastern states have had state aid for many 
vears. The preamble of a new library law in the 
state of Washington, it was pointed out, reads: 
“It is hereby declared to be the policy of the 
state, as part of its provision for public edu- 
cation, to promote the establishment and devel- 
opment of public library service throughout the 
various sub-divisions.” 

In a report to the American Library Associ- 
ation ecouneil on unemployment in the library 
profession, Miss Bernice Hodges of the Roch- 
ester (N. Y.) Publie Library, stated that prac- 
tically all the library schools have placed their 
1935 graduates much more quickly than any 
classes in the last five years. While initial sal- 
aries continue to be low, a slight increase in sal- 
aries generally was reported and a move toward 
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the restoration of salaries cut during the earlier 
years of the depression. 

Improvement in employment conditions can 
be advanced, the report stated, by adequate 
coverage of the country with library service; the 
adoption of graded schemes of service with the 
possibility of progression from lower to higher 
grades by those with superior abilities; salaries 
commensurate with the requirements for the 
various grades, including yearly increases based 
on efficiency and length of service; protection 
of those in service who meet the high standards 
set and who prove, in actual experience, their 
ability to do the work required, by (a) security 
in tenure of position through civil service or 
some other merit system with the good features 
of civil service and not the bad ones, (b) retire- 
ment pensions, (¢) unemployment insurance. 

Is the liberal arts college merely a football 
stadium with classroom attached? Do students 
in teachers colleges have a more serious purpose 
in life than the “lit” student whose college life 
is enlivened with a multitude of extra-curricular 
activities ? 

These questions were brought into a discussion 
at a session attended by normal school and 
teachers college librarians met to consider the 
relationship of teachers college librarians to 
sections of the association devoted to school and 
college library problems. Presiding at the meet- 
ing was Hazel E. Armstrong, of the Indiana 
Teachers College Library at Terre Haute, In- 
diana. 

“Medicine, law, engineering, librarianship and 
most other callings recognize the need for pro- 
fessional instruction in addition to the purely 
academic training afforded by college courses,” 
said Louis Shores, director of the Library School 
at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, speaking at this meeting, “but 
the liberal arts colleges have doggedly main- 
tained that no such professional instruction is 
necessary. While teacher-training institutions 
may have erred in the past on the side of pro- 
viding the teacher with more instruction about 
the methods of teaching that subject than about 
the subject itself, the liberal arts colleges are ex- 
cellent illustrations of the opposite extreme.” 

The teachers college librarian, according to 
Miss Eleanor Witmer, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, sees in every student an edu- 
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cator, a voter or a community leader in a posi- 
tion to mould the opinion of adults and children 
and his value to the school or community will be 
colored by the service rendered by the teachers 


college librarian. 

University, college and reference librarians 
were particularly interested in an extensive ex- 
hibit of film-reproducing devices and a discus- 
sion of the advantages and disadvantages of re- 
producing archives, newspapers and books on 
film for serving the scholar, research worker and 
college student. 

Among the advantages of using these “film 
versions,” Dr. M. Llewellyn Raney, director of 
the University of Chicago Libraries, who brought 
the exhibit to the conference, cited saving in 
space, durability and elimination of binding 
costs. 

“To record the recent NRA and AAA hearings 
in books,” Dr. Raney explained, “would have re- 
quired 556 volumes of 500 pages each and that 
would require a lot of library shelfage. But the 
necessary film can be stacked up on less than 
three feet of space. 

“Students in a far-western university may re- 
quire access to South Carolina newspapers, 
Colonial records on file in New England li- 
braries, New York archives and various other 
remote materials. The new film process would 
provide copies of the valuable originals for use 
in libraries all over the country.” 

Trends in reading, as announced by the Amer- 
ican Library Association from reports submitted 
by public libraries in 33 cities—scattered all the 
way from British Columbia to Florida and 
Washington, D. C., to Seattle—indicate that the 
circulation of books in publie libraries in 1935 
showed a slight decrease after several years of 
unprecedented gains. Less unemployment is one 
reason advanced by librarians for this slight fall- 
ing off—from 2 to 5 per cent.—in the number 
of books read. The prime factor was insuffi- 
cient funds to buy books due to the curtailment 
of library budgets, it was pointed out. The 
knitting fad was cited as a minor factor ecaus- 
ing a decline in women readers. Even with a 
slight falling off in circulation, the number of 
books borrowed from public libraries in 1935, it 
is estimated, is still greater than it would have 
been if the gains of the past few years had been 
only normal. 
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Reading for escape extends even to children, 
the reports from public libraries revealed. Fairy 
tales are extremely popular with children jn 
underprivileged communities, it appears, while 
boys and girls in weil-to-do neighborhoods are 
more inclined toward books of facts and prae- 
tical information. 

Project work in the schools has a strong in- 
fluence on what children read—so much so that 
some librarians deplore that “free reading for 
pleasure” seems increasingly to be giving way 
to required reading for school assignments. 

Girls, it is stated, are becoming more venture- 
some in their reading. The old “sugar-coated” 
boarding school favorites are giving way to ad- 
venture and travel stories and to biography, 
which has been notably popular with children of 
both sexes in 1935. 

Boys, it is pointed out, continue to like animal 
stories, sports, books on hobbies, nature studies, 
mystery and adventure stories, biography and 


humor. 
EstuHer H. Drxon 





NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


DE LA FONTAINERIE, F. The Conduct of the Schools 
of Jean-Baptiste de la Salle. Translated from 
the French edition of 1720. Pp. 242. McGraw- 
Hill. $1.50. 

DEVEREUX, FREDERICK L. and others. The Educa- 
tional Talking Picture. Pp. 235. Illustrated. 
University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

FRENCH, WiLL. Education and Social Dividends. 
(Kappa Delta Pi research publications). Pp. 
136. Macmillan. $1.50. 

HEDDE, WILHELMINA G. and WILLIAM N. BRIGANCE. 
Speech: A High School Text-book in Speech 
Thinking and Practice. Pp. 558, Illustrated. 
Lippincott. $1.80. 

HUBBARD, ELEANORE. Plays on the Old World 
Backgrounds of American History: A Dramatic 
Reader for Middle and Upper Grades.  [Illus- 
trated by Lucretia MALCHER. Pp. x+277. 
Sanborn. 

Joap, C. E. M. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

New Standard Encyclopaedia. Sixth edition. II- 
lustrated. Standard Encyclopaedia Corporation, 
Chicago. $49.50. 

PLIMPTON, GEORGE A. The Education of Chaucer, 
Illustrated From the Schoolbooks in Use in His 
Time. Pp. 185. Illustrated. Oxford University 
Press. $2.00. 

TYSON, LEVERING and JOSEPHINE MACLATCHY, 
Editors. Education on the Air. Pp. 325. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

WALTERS, J. E. Individualizing Education by 
Means of Applied Personnel Procedures. Pp. 
278. Wiley. $2.50. 


Return to Philosophy. Pp. 279. 
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OUTSTANDING PUBLICATIONS ON 
THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, edited by RopertT L. KELLY. Issued four 
times a year. $3.00. 

College Music by RANDALL THOMPSON. Report of an investigation of non-professional 
offerings in typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by Epwarp Sarrorp JONES. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examination Questions in the Social Sciences by EDWARD SAFFOoRD JONES. 
An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the 
same author. Single copy $1.25; 10 copies $10.00. 

Architectural Planning of the American College by J. FREDRICK LARSON and ARCHIE M. 
PALMER. The McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, $2.00. 

College Instruction in Art by AkcHIE M, PALMER and GrRAcE HOLTON. A comprehensive 
survey of recent developments in the teaching of art in American colleges and universities, 
The aims, content and conduct of art instruction in more than six hundred institutions. 
Association of American Colleges. $1.00. 

Alumni Funds—Programs and Techniques. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, $3.00; single 
copy, 10 cents. 

Two-Way Currents of Service—The Colleges and Their Alumni. RuTH E. ANDERSON, 
Editor. 100 copies, $6.00; 50 copies, $3.50; single copy, 15 cents. 

The Alumni Go to College. RurH E. ANDERSON, Editor. 100 copies, $5.00; 50 copies, 
$3.00; single copy, 10 cents. 


Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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